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NEXT WEEK, we publish our annual Christmas Book Num- 
ber, devoted to reviews and essays on the leading books and 
writers of this holiday season. Here is our tentative lineup 
(there is always a last-minute pinch-hitter or two) : 

® Granville Hicks leads off with a retrospective look at 
1955’s novelists, their themes, their preoccupations and how 
they fared. 

@ Adolf A. Berle Jr., Professor of Law at Columbia Uni- 
versity and an Assistant Secretary of State under President 
Roosevelt, reviews Volume I of Harry S. Truman’s Memoirs. 

@ Leslie A. Fiedler. Professor of English at Montana State 
University and recent dismemberer of Marjorie Morningstar, 
now examines Norman Mailer’s controversial novel on Holly- 
wood, The Deer Park. 

@ Quincy Howe, American Broadcasting Company com- 
mentator and author of A World History of Our Own Times, 
discusses Call to Honour, first volume of the memoirs of Gen- 
eral Charles de Gaulle. 

@ Robert Gorham Davis, Professor of English at Smith, 
reviews the second volume (this seems to be a year for the 
installment plan in the book field) of Dr. Ernest Jones’s The 
Life and Work of Sigmund Freud. 

@ Allan Nevins, Columbia’s Professor of American His- 
tory, author of more good books on it than we could name. 
and a Democrat in good standing, looks at A Democrat Looks 
at His Party, by former Secretary of State Dean Acheson. 

@ Clement Greenberg, Associate Editor of Commentary 
and perhaps the nation’s leading art critic, scans The Demon 
of Progress in the Arts by Wyndham Lewis. 

@ Virgilia Peterson, lecturer, former moderator of Author 
Meets the Critics and long a reviewer of fiction for leading 
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journals, discusses The Moth and the Star, Aileen Pippett's 
study of Virginia Woolf. 

e F. W. Dupee, noted critic and author of a widely ae. 
claimed study of Henry James, reviews Thomas Mann’s last 
work, The Memoirs of Felix Krull, Confidence Man. 

e Paul Kecskemeti, philosopher and essayist, reflects on 
George Soule’s Time for Living, a discussion of the new 
problems raised by our increasing leisure. 

e Ramén Sender, the Spanish novelist who now lives in 
New Mexico, discusses Albert Memmi’s Pillar of Salt, a novel 
of North African Jewry. 

There may be more; get next week’s issue and see. 

TRANSLATOR’s Note: Boris I. Nicolaevsky’s article on East 
Germany this week (see page 6) was translated from the 
Russian by Louis Jay Herman, our Associate Editor who 
also translates regularly from French and German. Over the 
past five years, he has translated some 65 articles and reviews 
from these three languages for THe New Leaver, ard has 
mustered a passable acquaintance with Dutch, Danish, 
Polish and Spanish in the event they’re needed. 

ReminperR: Only three weeks remain for you to take ad- 
vantage of our Christmas Gift Offer (see back cover of this 
section for a handy coupon). As you know, by giving a friend 
a one-year subscription you can receive, absolutely free, 
either The Collected Stories of Isaac Babel or Herbert 
Luethy’s France Against Herself. By giving subscriptions to 
two friends, of course, you can obtain both books. Or—if 
you feel absolutely selfless this Yuletide—you can give a 
friend (or friends) both a book and a year of Tue New 
Leaver. We will not accept any orders postmarked later than 
12 p.m. December 24, so better get your orders in soon. 
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contributions do not necessarily represent the views of The New Leeder 
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French rightist government, after fumbling along the path of least resistance 


for nine months, loses majority support when it seeks early elections 


FAURES LAST STAND 


PaRIs 

DGAR FAURE’S proposal to dissolve 

the National Assembly and hold 
new elections in December came at a 
psychologically opportune moment. 
It was a time to take stock if ever 
there was one, for rarely had France 
lived through such an eventful and 
unfortunate period. Faure’s Center- 
Right coalition cabinet had passed 
the nine-month mark and was, quite 
understandably, feeling the nine- 
month itch. In the last three months, 
it had suffered major defeats abroad. 
It had lost the referendum in the 
Saar, it had been forced to yield in 
Morocco, and it had seen its puppet 
Bao Dai finally evicted from his 
throne in Vietnam. 

None of these developments could 
have been prevented, nor was any of 
them a disaster in itself. Nevertheless, 
the way France behaved in each case 
managed to lend all three the stamp 
of grave defeats. 

It was natural that the Germans of 
the Saar would vote German once 
they had exhausted the benefits of 
French rule; and Paris could hardly 
have expected them to vote “Euro- 
pean” after she herself had killed the 
European Defense Community. Even 
Frenchmen in power realized that 
Bao Dai was an impossible figure: 
but Paris asked for punishment by 
clinging to him as the interlocuteur 
valable, the only admissible partner 
in discussions. As for Morocco, it 
was bound to evolve away from the 
Protectorate and toward freedom. 
But, by exiling the Sultan in 1953, 
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By Sal Tas 


the French accelerated that evolution. 
They gave the Moroccans, politically 
backward in many respects, a martyr 
and center of agitation. By personal- 
izing politics, the French made it 
more accessible to the Moroccans. 
None of these developments, as I 
said, is fatal in itself. All belong to 
the numerous adjustments to reality 
which France must make in any case. 
What was most unfortunate, how- 
ever, is that these adjustments have 
not been made voluntarily but were 
thrust on France, which was still 
bumbling along the paths of least 
resistance. In writing off unnecessary 
or untenable commitments, France 
objectively consolidates herself. But 
the manner in which this is done 
shows French politics lagging far be- 
hind realities, and shows how far 
we are from a well-led France volun- 
tarily moving toward well-chosen, 
realistic and attainable goals. 
Edgar Faure’s government typified 
this process. It had a Right-Center 
majority, and if this majority some- 
times shifted, forcing Faure to skip 
across the ice like Eliza in Uncle 
Tom’s Cabin, nonetheless majorities 
did not fail to appear for him. 
Though Faure was rarely a man of 
decision, seldom the embodiment of 
any positive program, he almost al- 
ways personified those measures 
which at a given moment nobody 
dared not to take. This feeling is typi- 
cal of the present Assembly, and, 
as past elections show, often typical 
of the French people as a whole. 
Faure’s tactics were even more 


characteristic. Take the Moroccan 
problem. The way Faure maneuvered 
his cabinet past the gauntlet of de- 
bates, revolts, repressions and de- 
feats is virtually a textbook illustra- 
tion of what can be done by ability 
without authority. Let us not under- 
estimate Faure’s ability or insight— 
especially on the Moroccan question, 
which he knew well. The story runs 
that a friend complained to Faure 
that his policy of appeasing Morocco 
would inevitably lead to the return 
of Sultan ben Youssef. “Did you 
really doubt his return for a mo- 
ment?” Faure is said to have replied. 
This was insight; what turned it into 
cynicism was that at this very mo- 
ment Faure was giving public assur- 
ances that ben Youssef would never 
return! 

Faure talked this way because he 
hoped thus to disarm his foes within 
the Cabinet and drag them, against 
their will, along the road of the inevi- 
table. Some of his Cabinet foes were 
quite aware of his tactics and let 
themselves be dragged, meanwhile 
screaming loudly to their constitu- 
ents. Others, more honest but less 
bright, took Faure’s assurances liter- 
ally. When they were undeceived by 
the brutal facts, they rebelled in ear- 
nest. Some of them—helped by the 
colonial camarilla which occupied the 
highest posts in the Moroccan admin- 
istration and the French Army—in- 
trigued quite openly against the ma- 
jority of the Government; they cre- 
ated numerous faits accomplis which 
served to sabotage Cabinet policy. 





Faure played the rebels’ game. He 
did not expose these intrigues, but 
merely circumvented them, expecting 
that time and the Moroccans would 
force his Cabinet foes to give up. 
Thus, with only a minor reshuffle in 
his cabinet, he succeeded in pushing 
both the Moroccan agreement and the 
return of ben Youssef through Par- 
liament. Or, to be more accurate, he 
succeeded in having outside events 
push them through. 

Not once did Faure put up a fight, 
denounce the intriguers, face his 
ministers and Parliament with their 
responsibilities. Never did he force 
them to give (or refuse) him the 
power he needed to catch up with 
events, to negotiate concessions from 
strength rather than register losses 
passively. The result was an enor- 
mous loss of prestige—not only for 
Faure’s government but for France 

-and an even more grievous loss of 
human life, for Morocco was in 
bloody revolt while Faure was ma- 
neuvering. 

When Faure took office last win- 
ter, he hoped not only to succeed, but 
to supersede, Pierre Mendés-France: 
he, too, enjoyed speaking of “recon- 
struction” and “renewal.” The Mo- 
roccan agreement might have become 
the counterpart of Mendés-France’s 
bold policy in Tunisia. Instead, by 
replacing political and moral author- 
ity with parliamentary dexterity. 
Faure succeeded only in becoming a 
pastiche of Mendés-France. 

An able Cabinet minister, Faure 
lacked what it takes to be a leader— 
which, one must record, is precisely 
why the Assembly chose him to re- 
place Mendés-France. Once one of 
the Radical “Young Turks” (along 
with Mendés-France) , tinged by mod- 
ern insights but not driven by them, 
clever enough to see the larger prob- 
lems but skeptical enough to sacrifice 
them to the realities of Parliamen- 
tary power, Faure was the ideal suc- 
cessor in an atmosphere still vibrat- 
ing with the shocks of Mendés- 
France’s tenure. Faure would show 
France that the Right could stand 


cleverness: but he would not ask 


the price of cleverness—namely, ac- 
tion along the lines of insight. 
Faure served the rightist majority 
even better than it asked; his virtu- 
oso circus in fact carried its political 
system ad absurdum. And it was in 
absurdity that Faure’s performance 
ended. After negotiations with the 
nationalists of Tunisia and Morocco, 
it was logically Algeria’s turn. But. 
though Parliament had swallowed 
ben Youssef’s return, it had done so 
unhappily. And the French have de- 
veloped such possessive feelings to- 
ward Algeria that huge obstacles 





CONDITION OF LOWER CLASSES HAS 


have been placed in the way of solv- 
ing this problem. Thus far, Mendés- 
France has not dared drop the illu- 
sion of Algerian “integration” and 
boldly advocate internal autonomy, 
and even the Socialists are divided. 
Scenting trouble and knowing that 
his acrobatics on Morocco had con- 
sumed the good will of the Right. 
Faure decided to force early elec- 
tions. 

The way Faure did this was again 
most agile. Parliament was discussing 
reform of the election laws, and near- 
ly everyone agreed that the present 
system was unworkable. The current 
Assembly was elected in 1951 under 


a system of proportional representa. 
tion modified by party alliances. Un. 
der this system, any combination of 
party lists which together won a ma 
jority in the department received al] 
the seats of the department. The 
party leaders then could divide the 
seats among themselves. The alli. 
ances helped small parties survive 
and enabled loose election groupings 
to deprive the isolated parties of 
seats. Those who suffered most in 
1951 were the Communists and Gaull. 
ists, both extremist parties at the 
time. Without the alliance system, the 





LAGGED BEHIND FRENCH RECOVERY 


two parties might have won a m& 
jority of seats and would have been 
able to bring down any democratic 
government. 

Times changed. De Gaulle left poli- 
tics, and most of the Gaullists became 
model parliamentary conservatives. 
The Communists meanwhile remained 
a fifth column. As a result, the A* 
sembly was more to the right than 
the country. Its left wing wa 
maimed, its center uneasy. The vic 
torious Right lacked  self-restrain! 
and fiercely tried to turn the clock 
back. The result was a series of shift 
ing majorities incapable of pursuing 
coherent policies. 
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This had to be changed, and the 
general opinion was, therefore, that 
the electoral law should be changed. 
But it was hard to expect a Parlia- 
mentary majority to change the law 
that had produced its majority. So 
the Assembly discussed and rejected 
one new electoral plan after another. 
The majority (and Faure, its spokes- 
man) obviously hoped that, when all 
other possible systems were exhaust- 
ed, the old 1951 law would be put to 
work again. 

Mendés-France balked. The con- 
vention of the Radical party, to which 
both Mendés-France and Faure be- 
long, declared strongly for the single- 
member-district (similar to 
that used to elect U.S. Congressmen). 
In France, as in some U.S. primaries, 


system 


there is also a runoff between the two 
leading candidates if no one gets a 
majority in the first voting. 

Mendés-France and his followers 
hope to break up the alliances which 
created the present majority. Under 
the district system, Mendés-France 
could personally endorse individual 
candidates who back his program 
over the heads of their party leaders. 
On the other hand, the district system 
favors individual personalities and 
local issues, both staples of the Radi- 
cal party for decades. 

With the help of the upper. house, 
the Council of the Republic, the dis- 
trict system scored a few points over 
proportional representation. The ma- 
jority groups then tried a new tack: 
They accepted the district system, but 
demanded There 
are indeed some rotten boroughs in 
France, especially in the South, but 
it was easy to foresee the consterna- 
tion which redistricting would cause 
among so many Assemblymen whom 
it directly threatens. 

As a matter of fact. the merits and 
demerits of the various electoral sys- 
lems have been somewhat exagger- 
ated. No election law can produce a 
‘Wo-party system if a people lacks a 
tradition of thinking in terms of two 
parties. The district system, which 
prevailed in the Third Republic, also 
Permits alliances in the runoffs, as 


reapportionment. 
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well as strategic withdrawals before 
the initial balloting. 

Whether Mendés-France’s personal 
blessing will be as effective as he 
assumes is doubtful; things have 
changed since he was Premier, and 
politicians are less afraid of him. 
Proportional representation increases 
the power of party machines, but it 
also favors big parties and tends to 
decrease the number of small parties. 
It might have increased Mendeés- 
France’s power over his own party as 
effectively as the district system he 
is now pushing. Actually, any system 
can serve Left or Right; it all depends 
on the strength and direction of pub- 
lic opinion. 

Is French public opinion clearly 
defined today? Two undercurrents. 
survivals of the past, threaten to mud- 
dy the election campaign and even 
the next Assembly. The first is the 
parochial-school _ issue. time 
ago, the Right pushed through a sub- 
sidy for Catholic schools. This was 
fiercely resented by the Socialists and 
Radicals, both with a distinguished 
anti-clerical heritage. and thus caused 
a split between them and the Catholic 
MRP. Without some MRP support, 
however, the Left parties will be hard 
pressed to form a majority. There 
are both Socialists and Catholics who 
realize the 


Some 


disastrous consequences 
of the school struggle, but thus far 
they have been unable to curb the 
demagogy this issue has raised in 
both camps. 

The second undercurrent is that of 
foreign policy. Since the defeat of 
EDC, almost every party has been 
split into. “Europeans” and “anti- 
Europeans.” Because to a large extent 
the anti-EDC front was also a front 
of appeasers of Russia, the Europeans 
strongly distrust the foreign policy 
of the anti-Europeans. 

The two undercurrents have played 
a considerable role in the electoral 
debates. The anti-Europeans are also 
anti-clerical, as the MRP is the only 
party which stood for EDC without 
a split, and they favor any electoral 
system that disadvantages the MRP. 
Thus, the anti-Europeans among the 


Socialists, for example, foster anti- 
Catholicism and oppose proportional 
representation because it would help 
the MRP. At the same time, they fa- 
vor the district system because it 
brings them closer to Mendés-France. 

It is doubtful that new elections 
can change much if the school prob- 
lem is not solved and if there is no 
Left-Center agreement on a solid for- 
eign policy of close and loyal integra- 
tion with NATO. In the past, Mendeés- 
France has committed himself so defi- 
nitely on both problems that it may 
be very difficult for him to be accept- 
ed as leader of a new Left. 

The Socialists hope to form a new 
Left around Christian Pineau, one 
of their ablest leaders. But much will 
depend on the outcome of the elec- 
tions. Mendés-France himself has not 
yet succeeded in curbing the right 
wing of the Radical party, many of 
whose leaders are strong enough lo- 
cally to be re-elected against his 
wishes. The Socialists have not yet 
tamed the anti-Europeans in their 
Parliamentary group. The Commu- 
nists may, under another electoral 
system, increase their seats without 
increasing their vote. (This is no 
disaster; after all, stealing seats sur- 
reptitiously from the Communists is 
not necessarily the best way to fight 
them.) All these factors will play a 
part in the election struggle. 

There is no doubt a strong urge in 
France for something new, something 
more efficient, modern and dignified. 
The urge is especially strong among 
French youth. But the French people 
change slowly. Their worst misfor- 
tunes in recent years have occurred in 
the foreign field, and that is not their 
prime concern. Economically, the sit- 
uation is slowly improving—which 
also works for the status quo. For 
the lower classes, on the other hand, 
economic improvement has not been 
spectacular enough to cause any dra- 
matic shift of workers’ votes from 
the Communists to the Socialists. Un- 
til now, the French people have re- 
mained rather mute spectators of the 
drama unfolding in the Palais Bour- 


bon. 





German satellite is being integrated into Soviet bloc 


Soviet Tightens Grip 


on East Germany 


By Boris I. Nicolaevsky 


pee last speech at Geneva 
definitively stated the Soviet 
stand on unification: The 
positions held by Moscow’s hench- 
men in East Germany must be re- 


tained at all costs. As Pravda wrote 
on October 7: 


German 


“It should be clear to everyone 
that the workers of the German Dem- 
ocratic Republic will not give up their 
democratic conquests and will not 
agree to be slaves once again of the 
capitalists and landowners.” 

The Soviet regime has now, openly 
and unreservedly, come to the defense 
of the unlimited despotism of the 
East German Communists. That was 
the meaning of the Soviet-East Ger- 
man agreement signed in Moscow on 
September 20. 

The Soviet regime did not adopt 
this policy all at once. Study of the 
post-Stalinist period in Russia shows 
that the German problem was one of 
the most important issues in the 
struggle among Stalin’s heirs. This 
struggle is highly instructive for the 
present course of Soviet policy. 

Stalin’s last year was one of an 
intensified “socialist offensive” in the 
satellites. In East Germany, this of- 
fensive was especially energetic. The 
second East German Party Confer- 
ence, held in July 1952, decided on a 
policy of “laying the foundations of 
socialism.” This included develop- 
ment of heavy industry, intensifica- 
tion of farm collectivization, ideologi- 
cal re-education of the intelligentsia, 
a struggle against the Church, and 
accelerated creation of an army. 


Results were not slow in coming: 
The winter was marked not only by a 
severe industrial crisis and the com- 
plete disappearance of goods from 
the market, but by a mass flight of 
the population from East to West 
Germany. On just one day, March 6, 
6,000 refugees fled to West Berlin 
alone. The refugees included profes- 
sors, journalists and Government em- 
ployes, as well as peasants from the 
collective farms and young men who 
were being forcibly recruited into 
the People’s Police. 

Finally, East Germany at that time 
witnessed the concentration of large 
military forces which were conduct- 
ing themselves so defiantly toward the 
West (attacks on planes, etc.) that 
Brigadier Frederic Dewhurst, then 
chief of the British military mission 
in Potsdam, felt that Stalin was pre- 
paring for early war. 

Stalin’s death changed the situa- 
tion—though not at once. In the first 
weeks, Soviet policy was even more 
aggressive, as attacks on Western 
planes multiplied. In mid-April, new 
notes were sounded, but they were 
not yet dominant. The old refrain in- 
terrupted and even drowned them 
out. This was a result of the struggle 
raging both in Moscow and in Pan- 
kow. ; 

Responsible West German publica- 
tions reported that the German Com- 
munists received the first instructions 
for a relaxation in policy from Mos- 
cow in mid-April 1953, but that other 
instructions were obviously coming 
from Moscow at the same time. The 


a 


outward expression of these other jp. 
structions was the appointment as po- 
litical adviser to the Soviet Contra) 
Commission in Berlin of Pavel f 
Yudin. now Soviet Ambassador 
China, in place of Vladimir Semy. 
nov. The regular plenum of the Cen. 
tral Committee of the East Germa 
Communist party (May 13-14, 1953) 
whose resolutions proclaimed a cop 
tinuation of the “policy of the social 
ist offensive,” was held under the po 
litical leadership of Yudin. 

These resolutions of the plenum 
did not halt the shift in policy. 0s 
May 24, the central Communist or. 
gan, Neues Deutschland, published : 
declaration of the Party Central Con. 
mittee which stressed the necessity of 
modifying relations with the no» 
Party intelligentsia. The real shit 
came after Moscow’s decision (1) 
“relieve” the commander-in-chief «i 
the Occupation armies of the function 
of supervising the German civil av: 
thorities, and (2) to abolish the Cov- 
trol Commission. In the latter’s place 
was created the post of Supreme Con- 
missioner, independent of the mili 
tary command and acting on direct 
instructions from the Government. 
Semyonov, just a month earlier dis 
missed as political adviser, was 
named Supreme Commissioner. Yudin 
vanished from the German scene. 

Then the reversal began. In a mat- 
ter of days, the “socialist offensive’ 
was dropped, property rights were 
restored to all “dekulakized” peas 
ants and craftsmen, all extraordinar 
measures against the non-Communis 
intelligentsia were revoked, and neg 
tiations were begun with represents 
tives of the Church and of those s¢ 
cial groups which shortly before had 
been under brutal pressure. Later, the 
Communist press declared that the 
“platform” of the leaders of the “ne* 
course” included a “change in the 
Party leadership” and the Party: 
transformation from a Communis 
party to a broad national front. 

The current significance of the* 
events is easy to understand. A strug 
gle was raging in Moscow within the 
“collective leadership.” Beria, the 
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tremendously powerful, unquestion- 
ably favored the change in policy. 
His policy in Germany was carried 
out by all those who in the war years 
worked under his direction in creat- 
ing the “Free Germany Committee,” 
ie., above all by Wilhelm Zaisser, 
whom Beria made East German Min- 
ister of State Security, and Rudolf 
Herrnstadt, who, from editor of a 
Soviet sheet for war prisoners, be- 
came editor of Neues Deutschland. 

Beria could carry out this policy 
only because in some measure he had 
the support of Malenkov: the center 
of opposition to his policy was the 
Defense Ministry, from which Bulga- 
nin directed the policy of the Occu- 
pation army command. Part of the 
central Party apparatus, headed by 
Khrushchev, was with Bulganin. In 
order to break this opposition, it was 
necessary to “relieve” the commander- 
in-chief of his policy functions. 

This act was undoubtedly connect- 
ed with Winston Churchill’s May 11 
speech calling for a Big Four confer- 
ence. After some hesitation, Moscow 
decided to accept this proposal (as is 
apparent from the article in Pravda 
on May 24). Having decided to enter 
into negotiations, Moscow launched 
a “new course” in Germany to pre- 
pare the best possible setting. Signifi- 
cantly, the first article in 
Deutschland which decisively spoke 


Neues 


of the need for a change in policy 
was also published by Herrnstadt on 
May 24. He undoubtedly already 
knew the decision taken in Moscow. 

Weighing these data and analyzing 
other materials, there is little doubt 
that the “new course” was a prepara- 
tion for the withdrawal of the Soviet 
Occupation armies from Germany 
and the transformation of East Ger- 
many into a country whose govern- 
ment in some measure took into ac- 
count the feelings of the population. 

The chief opponents of this new 
policy were above all the Party-police 
apparatus of the Occupation armies. 
Throughout history, the high com- 
mand of an occupation army has al- 
Ways been a parasitical and anti- 
Popular force. The Occupation com- 
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mand was able to put through its 
“line” only because its leader was 
Bulganin, who throughout the post- 
war period headed the Party-police 
apparatus of all the Soviet armed 
forces. He was allied with Khrush- 
chev, who in March 1953 became 
head of the entire Party apparatus. 
In East Germany, they were sup- 
ported by the huge mass of the Ger- 
man Party apparatus, for which re- 
moval of the Occupation troops would 
mean disaster. The Soviet Occupa- 
tion commander was General Grech- 
ko, a Khrushchev protégé. He had 
been appointed to the Berlin post by 
Bulganin and Khrushchev immediate- 
ly after the Soviet Government 
decided on the “new course.” In his 
person, the Army’s Party-police appa- 
ratus had sent to Berlin its own “eye” 
and its own “arm.” 

Grechko did indeed play this role. 
In the decisive months of the summer 
of 1953. the Tdgliche Rundschau, 
newspaper of the Occupation armies, 
was the chief organ directing the 
fight against Beria’s German adher- 
ents. Grechko was equal to the tasks 
given him, and rewards were not 
slow in coming: He arrived in Berlin 
not yet a full general, with a service 
record that contained no special war 
achievements; less than two years 
later, Bulganin made him a Marshal 
of the Soviet Union. 


The reversal in Germany played a 
tremendous role in the fall of Beria. 
At the decisive moment, Malenkov 
turned against him and allied himself 
with Khrushchev. The policy of the 
next year and a half in Germany was 
Malenkov’s policy, and from it we 
can see in which way he was at odds 
with Beria. 

Malenkov did not return to the 
Stalinist “socialist offensive.” In the 
realm of economic relations, the “new 
course” was maintained, and even 
extended to other satellites. Malen- 
kov had no intention of repeating 
the experiment of the last months of 
Stalin’s life. 

However, those elements of Beria’s 
policy which represented prepara- 
tions for serious changes in the East 
German regime were finished: All 
steps toward broadening the social 
base of the regime were halted. In- 
stead, Soviet agitational work aimed 
at German nationalist feelings was 
intensified throughout the country. 
Soviet agents propagated the idea of 
restoring a united, powerful Germany 
in alliance with Russia—the old Bis- 
marckian policy. Extensive support 
was given to all sorts of organizations 
of former officers and right-wing na- 
tionalist groups. 

This bid to German nationalism 


was aimed at fighting West Germany’s 
entry into NATO and curiously inter- 








meshed with the “peace movement” 
through which the Soviet regime ex- 
ploited the revulsion of the masses 
against the possibility of another war. 

This “peace movement” was Malen- 
kov’s pet and was undoubtedly cre- 
ated on his initiative. This is indi- 
cated by chronology: The “Initiative 
Commission for Convening a World 
Peace Congress” issued its first appeal 
in August 1948, about a month 
after Malenkov replaced Zhdanov as 
Party Secretary, with jurisdiction 
over foreign policy. In 1953-54, when 
Malenkov headed the Government, 
the peace movement was developed 
with special energy. 

In the course of this struggle, 
a small episode occurred which was 
characteristic of the entire campaign. 
At the height of the battle over 
Western European Union, the leaders 
of the peace movement set up in Paris 
a “European Commission for the 
Peaceful Solution of the German 
Problem.” The Commission did not 
meet until last February 6 in Warsaw. 
After a series of somewhat mysterious 
delays, 51 delegates convened from 
15 European countries, including 
France, Italy, England, Switzerland, 
ell the satellites, and the Soviet Un- 
ion. The Soviet delegation was head- 
ed by Puzanov, Premier of the Rus- 
sian Soviet Republic. In Warsaw, a 
solemn reception was arranged, led 
by Professor Jan Dombrowski, Presi- 
dent of the Polish Parliament. 

In the official release published by 
the Commission, the main targets 
were, of course, NATO and West 
German rearmament. That is not im- 
portant. What is interesting is the 
positive program for solving the 
“German problem” which the Com- 
mission adopted after hearing the 
opinion, as the announcement empha- 
sized, “particularly of the Soviet dele- 
gates.” This program included: 

“ZL. Simultaneous withdrawal of all 
occupation armies from Germany, 
with Soviet troops to be withdrawn 
at the same time from Poland, where 
they are stationed to guard communi- 
cations lines. 


2. “Unification of Germany 


through free, controlled elections, 
which would be carried out on the 
basis of an election statute guaran- 
teeing all democratic liberties, as en- 
visaged in the plan presented in Ber- 
lin by Sir Anthony Eden.” 

3. Observance of the decisions 
reached at Potsdam whereby Ger- 
many was not to enter either of the 
military coalitions and her frontiers 
were to be guaranteed by the other 
European states and the U.S. 

Thus, at this meeting an official 
Soviet delegation, led by so impor- 
tant a Government representative as 
Puzanov, voted for the unification of 
Germany on the basis of the plan 
proposed by Eden at the January 
1954 conference in Berlin (at that 
time decisively rejected by Molotov). 
Since Puzanov could not act this way 
except on direct instructions from the 
then head of the Government, Malen- 
kov, these decisions of the Warsaw 
conference must be regarded as the 
limit to which Malenkov was pre- 
pared to go on the German question. 
Permitting elections on the basis of 
the Eden plan would mean letting all 
of Germany fall into non-Communist 
hands. Malenkov was so anxious to 
prevent West Germany’s entry into 
NATO that he was prepared to give 
up East Germany. 

The fate of the conference deci- 
sions is very significant. The official 
announcement was published in 
Prawo Ludu, central organ of the 
Polish Communist party, on Febru- 
ary 9, side by side with a report of 
the Supreme Soviet session in Mos- 
cow, at which it was announced that 
Malenkov was relinquishing the post 
of Premier. In preceding issues of 
Prawo Ludu, information about the 
Commission had been printed on 
page 1 with big display. After Feb- 
ruary 9, there was virtually no men- 
tion of it. The entire Soviet press 
was completely silent about it, too. 

The attitude of the Soviet and 
Communist press toward the Warsaw 
decisions was of prime political sig- 
nificance. The removal of Malenkov 
meant that the Soviet regime was no 


longer favorably inclined toward 


these decisions. The Warsaw de 
cisions were hushed up in the press 
because, with the transfer of power 
to Bulganin and Khrushchev, the So- 
viet regime had shifted to the Ger. 
man policy formulated by Presidium 
member Mikhail Suslov in Berlin on 
October 6 and by Molotov recently 
at Geneva. 

This new policy is essentially not 
new at all. Basically, it represents a 
return to the old policy which Stalin 
conducted in the last period of his 
life. The report by East German Conm- 
munist boss Walter Ulbricht at the 
December 1954 conference of chair- 
men of peasant producers’ coopera- 
tives already made it clear that the 
collectivization drive had been re 
vived and that its intensive develop- 
ment was planned for the future. In 
his New Year’s article, Ulbricht em- 
phatically mentioned the need to 
strengthen heavy industry. 

Similarly, even before Malenkov's 
removal, the Ulbricht group in Ger- 
many had launched a policy of tight- 
ening its grip on the intelligentsia, 
which had “disintegrated” as a result 
of the “liberal course” of May 1953; 
at the same time, since December 
conversations had begun on promot- 
ing closer German political and eco- 
nomic solidarity with the other So- 
viet-bloc countries. 

These were all merely various ele- 
ments in a major policy shift toward 
intensifying the Sovietization of East 
Germany. The position taken in all 
these questions by the Tagliche Rund- 
schau shows that Ulbricht, who 
played the leading role in this new 
switch to the old policy, acted in all 
respects with the concurrence of 
Marshal Grechko, whose ties with 
Bulganin and Khrushchev in Moscow 
had been strengthened. 

Malenkov’s removal merely for- 
malized this return to the Stalinist 
policy. What followed was a logical 
outcome of the open advent to power 
of the Bulganin-Khrushchev group. 
Suslov’s October 6 speech in Berlin, 
the October 7 article in Pravda, and 
Molotov’s speech at Geneva were 
merely a justification of this policy. 
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THE HOME FRONT 






BOHN 


HEN I was a boy in the little 
W red schoolhouse, the favorite 
subject for debate was: “Resolved that 
the world is getting better.” It was a 
theme which could be guaranteed to 
rouse rural orators to their hottest elo- 
quence. Judges would give tousled 
heads many a scratch before award- 
ing prizes, and arguments were stout- 
ly continued for many a mile along 
well rutted roads which led to home. 
And now, to my delight, we have the 
old argument resumed in New York 
with a pair of our most astute con- 
tributors taking opposite sides. De- 
fending the optimistic affirmative is 
that smart Jawyer, my old friend 
Morris L. Ernst. And on the cautious 
negative side is another friend, THE 
New Leaper’s Literary Consultant, 
Granville Hicks. 

I must confess that I am not neu- 
tral in this great conflict. For a long 
time, I have been waiting for some- 
one to take the hopeful side in our 
look toward the future. There has 
been something oddly illogical about 
a good deal of our recent thinking. 
We have made all sorts of progress 
faster than ever before. And just be- 
cause of the speed with which we 
have been making discoveries and in- 
ventions and increasing our wealth, a 
lot of literary fellows have taken to 
Writing the way the 17th-century 
preachers used to talk. I suppose our 
very speed makes them dizzy and 
suspicious. The devil has been re- 
invented and goes up and down the 
land as he has not done for many a 
generation. 

Then Morris Ernst came along with 
this book Utopia 1976 and said, “To 
hell with the devil. It’s a fine world. 
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ls the World 
Getting Better? 


and it is getting better.” I said to my- 
self, “This book is for me. I have 
never liked these fellows who take 
so much pleasure in prophesying that 
we will all be blown up early tomor- 
row morning. We have too much 
Hiroshima psychology. It’s about 
time to shake ourselves loose.” 

I must confess that, from a strictly 
scientific, statistical point of view, 
friend Morris at many points failed 
to make his case. As Granville Hicks 
remarked in his review in the No- 
vember 21 New LEADER, some of the 
book’s assertions are based on wish- 
ful thinking. What Morris sets out to 
prove is that by 1976, in 21 years, the 
people of this country will be better 
off beyond imagination—and not 
only physically, but socially, politi- 
cally and morally. He writes about 
all sorts of things: education, wealth, 
democracy, leisure, health. To every 
field of endeavor he applies his logic 
of extrapolation. Things have gotten 
so and so much better in so and so 
many years—hence, they will just 
have to go on getting better. 

Now suppose some good Roman 
liberal had taken a flier in this sort 
of thinking in the year 100 or a 
Frenchman or Englishman had tried 
it about the year 1300. What a 
prophet he would have turned out to 
be! Or imagine that between now 
and 1976 we have another 1929. 
Hopeful Morris is taking for granted 
that our citizens will be more alert 
than they were from 1922 to 1929 
and that the Government will exer- 
cise more effective controls. He is 
probably right about this, but who 
can tell for sure? 

To me the important thing about 


this book is not any idea which it 
contains or any set of facts. It is the 
air of security and sanity. Morris 
Ernst is a successful man, a success- 
ful good citizen. He has fought many 
a fight for free speech and against all 
sorts of dictation and coercion. And 
he has usually won his fights. He is 
the sort of chap who is used to win- 
ning. In his sort of world, it is natu- 
ral for the right to come out on top 
—if not just now, then a little later. 

He may not be a careful statistician 
and may be a little careless in throw- 
ing facts about. But his feel about 
the world is based on an enormous 
amount of practical experience in 
many fields. While most of us have 
been theorizing about the issues of 
liberalism, Morris has been in there 
fighting. When, for example, he talks 
about the evils of censorship, he 
knows down to the last detail what 
he is talking about. And you can say 
the same thing about his discussions 
of trusts and monopolies. He has 
taken part in the legal fights over 
their forms of organization and has 
an exact picture of how they work. 
His attitude has been developed dur- 
ing a tough life in the real world. 

It is hard to believe that our writ- 
er’s picture of this changing country 
has been made exclusively from ma- 
terial culled from U.S. census reports 
and his extensive card-catalogues. His 
knowledge of the evolving techniques 
in our homes and on our farms seems 
practically inexhaustible. His moving 
picture of the changing past prepares 
a reader to accept astonishing devel- 
opments as naturally characteristic of 
the immediate future. 

In his last chapter, friend Morris 
really goes to town. Not only shall 
we have in 21 years more wealth, 
more leisure, more education. We 
shall have, we are told, more security 
and, therefore, far less bigotry and 
hate. Instead of being crushed into 
uniformity by the industrial and po- 
litical behemoth, each of us will have 
a greater chance to develop his own 
queer little quirks. Nobody can guar- 
antee anything, but isn’t it a wonder- 
ful idea? 








Recuperating Johnson Plans for 1956 


DALLas 
OWN on the banks of the Peder- 
D nales, Lyndon B. Johnson, Dem- 
ocratic leader in the Senate, continues 
to recuperate from the heart ailment 
which slowed him up last summer. 
While resting at his sprawling LBJ 
Ranch, however, he may accomplish 
two important things: 

1. Provide the binder to hold the 
Texas Democratic party together long 
enough for it to manifest its true 
political strength in national affairs. 

2. Provide a moderate approach 
which might give the national party 
the effective counterpart of the self- 
declared dynamic conservatism of the 
Eisenhower Republican party. 

It is no secret that Senator Johnson 
is taking advantage of his physical 
idleness to strengthen himself for the 
crucial session of Congress in the 
1956 election year. But his political 
drive will be based more on thought 
and moderation than on the abund- 
ance of physical energy he showed in 
his climb to party leadership in the 
Senate. For the first time in several 
years, the tall Texan is reaching deep 
into the intellect which made him a 
man marked for achievement in his 
early political career, although it was 
overshadowed by his great activity. 

Texas political observers, who have 
watched Johnson develop from a cal- 
low Congressman into a Senator of 
Presidential timber, see significance 
in the fact that “pedernales” means 
arrowhead. Those who talk with him 
are witnessing a new sharpness, a 
piercing political perceptivity point- 
ed up more finely by his hours spent 
in studying and in talking with visit- 
ing political leaders of his party. 


By Bicknell Eubanks 


Whether or not Lyndon Johnson 
will try for the Democratic Presiden- 
tial nomination next year is still a 
moot question down here. No one 
can honestly claim to know what his 
decision will be. Chances are that 
he hasn’t made up his mind. 

Right now, he faces a critical prob- 
lem in his own state party. Texas 
Democrats are as divided as they 
have ever been since the great split 
in the New Deal administration, and 
the two feuding wings are led by 
close personal and political friends 
of Senator Johnson. At the head of 
the conservative faction is Governor 
Allan Shivers, long a good friend of 
the Senator. While the two men have 
never been identified here in Texas 
as necessarily “on the same team,” 
they have carefully refrained from 
being maneuvered into opposite posi- 
tions. Each has kept his political ac- 
tivity in separate fields—Senator 





JOHNSON: WORK CUT OUT FOR HIM 


Johnson operating nationally and 
Governor Shivers locally. 

Heading the liberal faction is an- 
other close personal friend of the 
Senator’s and his political tutor, 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn. Ray- 
burn and Shivers have feuded so bit- 
terly that it seems almost impossible 
for them ever to get together. It 
appears to be up to the Senator, 
therefore, to restore harmony to the 
Texas Democratic party. 

Johnson built his political reputa- 
tion in Texas as a liberal, and he 
continues to carry weight with his 
old friends. Since he became Senate 
Majority Leader, too, he has shown 
an ability to bring together on a na- 
tional level the diverse elements of 
his party. 

His announced plan to have Con- 
gress carry out a constructive middle 
of-the-road program in 1956 as an 
example of Democratic responsibil- 
ity is being reflected in a moderate 
approach to the Texas problem. It is 
an approach which could keep the 
Lone Star Democrats from fragment- 
izing their party. 

In any event, the Senator really has 
his work cut out for him. Speaker 
Rayburn has called for a Texas dele- 
gation to the 1956 Democratic Con- 
vention which would be pledged to 
support the party nominees in ad- 
vance. Governor Shivers wants Texas 
delegates free to do whatever they 
want after the convention. 

At the moment, Senator Johnson 
is preparing to break off his conval- 
escence for a series of public appear 
ances. Whatever course he follows, it 
will have a strong influence on Demo- 
cragsic party planning and policies. 
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Underworld Labor Tactics in Minneapolis 


MINNEAPOLIS 
RCHER-DANIELS-MIDLAND Com- 
A pany is a top-drawer Minneapo- 
jis firm with a primary interest in 
processing agricultural products. Its 
annual report this year disclosed a 
net worth of $92 million, with annual 
sales of $221 million and net profits 
of $5.7 million. It has doubled its size 
since the war, thanks to an astute 
which shifted 
from grain handling and flour mill- 
ing to chemical research and a con- 
stant quest of new products and new 
markets. But little of this acumen ap- 
parently has been exercised in the 
field of labor relations. 

One of ADM’s 111 plants is its lin- 
seed oil mill in Minneapolis, where 
600 of the company’s 4,600 employes 
work. The mill workers have been 
members of United Mine Workers 
District 50 for many years; contract 
negotiations were always choppy and 
protracted. In the spring of 1953, the 
negotiations erupted into a UMW 
strike which shut down the mill. 

James W. Moore, normally ADM 
Vice president in charge of sales and 
a member of its powerful five-man 
executive shelved the 
company’s industrial relations direc- 
tor “for the duration” and took over 
strike strategy. He imported a New 
York attorney, Thomas Kerrigan, 
who had been recommended as “a 
good man” in this field. The kind of 
labor relations Kerrigan specialized 
in soon became evident. He made no 
effort to meet and bargain with the 
strike committee; instead he and 
Moore met with Gerald P. Connelly, 
a Teamsters official of ill repute, who 
oflered—for a price—to help end 
ADM’s labor difficulties. 

Connelly told the two company of- 
ficials that the solution lay in re- 
Placement of the UMW local with a 
“more responsible” Teamsters union. 
The way to do this, they decided, was 


business leadership 


committee, 
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first to get the men back at work—at 
least some of them. Accordingly, the 
company announced that it was re- 
opening its plant, secured an injunc- 
tion limiting picketing and set in 
motion a back-to-work movement. If 
some of the strikers returned, Con- 
nelly promised, Teamster truck driv- 
ers would cross the picket line. The 
strategy then envisioned a contract 
signed between the company and 
Connelly’s union, which the UMW 
could not challenge because it is un- 
able to use National Labor Relations 
Board facilities. 

Connelly and Kerrigan then “nego- 
tiated” the kind of contract the Team- 
sters would get after the strike was 
broken: it included a 
hourly raise to lure the men back 
into the plant, then an additional four 
cents to make Connelly look like an 
enterprising labor leader. “In the 
future,” Connelly told Kerrigan, “we'll 


seven-cent 


use the same method—agree on a fig- 
ure beforehand and then go through 
negotiations.” 

The price for Connelly’s services 
was $5,000 (incidentally, the same 
figure as Kerrigan’s fee). The money 
was not paid directly. Instead, a St. 
Paul industrialist who was an ADM 
customer sent the money to a ficti- 
tious corporation in Chicago headed 
by Connelly’s son. Connelly then 
passed out $1,000 checks to three 
other Teamster officials: Sidney L. 
Brennan, a vice president of the 
Teamsters international; Jack J. Jor- 
gensen, president of Teamsters Joint 
Council 32 in Minneapolis, and Eu- 
gene J. Williams, a business agent 
for Teamsters Local 544, which in- 
cludes over-the-road truck drivers. 

A company official said later 
that Connelly had “conscientiously” 
sought to fulfill his part of the bar- 
gain. He advised on the wording of 
“back-to-work” letters to strikers; he 
even tried some house-to-house so- 


licitation of individual strikers, offer- 
ing union stewardship jobs as a plum 
to shift unions. But Connelly proved 
less than an effective organizer. The 
back-to-work movement was an abject 
failure, with one lonely worker cross- 
ing the token picket line. The com- 
pany then returned to normal collec- 
tive bargaining and the strike was 
settled in two weeks with the UMW 
firmly in control. 

The sequel to this sordid tale of 
professional strike-breaking by a 
union official came last month when 
the four union leaders, the company 
and Moore were convicted of violat- 
ing a Taft-Hartley Act prohibition 
against employer pay-offs. The case 
itself hung on a technicality, since 
strike-breaking for money apparently 
is not a crime, notwithstanding its 
low place in labor morality. But 
Teamsters Local 544, which Brennan 
headed and Williams served as busi- 
ness agent, represented four over-the- 
road truck drivers employed by the 
company: the Government used these 
four workers as the hook on which 
to hang a vigorous indictment. 

During the trial, the defense made 
no attempt to deny that money was 
paid and money was received. In- 
stead, it cried bitterly that neither the 
company nor the union leadership 
had “guilty knowledge” that the 
Teamsters officials came under the 
law. The jury, which included three 
union members, made short shrift of 
these protestations. It took 80 min- 
utes to convict all hands on all counts. 
The defense now hopes that technical 
legal errors may bring a reversal on 
appeal, but no higher court can erase 
the stigma of strike-breaking. 

Unfortunately, the Minneapolis la- 
bor movement has remained silent on 
the case. This silence, it should be 
noted, is born not of condonation but 
of fear of the Teamsters’ economic 
power. 








Challenge of the Geneva Spirit 





U.S. PROPAGANDA 


By Konrad Kellen 


= Two Geneva Conferences, the smiling one at the 
summit and the less smiling one of the foreign min- 
isters, have been hard on propagandists everywhere. But 
while the Communist propagandist finds it possible to 
veer in any direction at any moment, the propagandist 
in the West is less fortunate; he also must make sense. 
The summit conference, it is argued, marked the end 
of a U.S. policy of liberation and the beginning of 
friendly coexistence—at the expense of the satellites. 
This is not true. 

In the first place, the U.S. Government was never com- 
mitted to a genuine liberation policy; all that the summit 
conference did in this respect was to clear the atmos- 
phere of lingering fantasies. Such clearings of the atmos- 
phere, where actual positions become clearly discernible. 
are always of benefit to the propagandist, whether or not 
he likes what he discerns. After it was made unmistakably 
clear that the U.S. would make no attempt to liberate any- 
body by force, the propagandist, with this negative cer- 
tainty available to him, could begin to do some realistic 
planning. In the second place, the amicable coexistence 
which the summit conference brought forth created a 
much more favorable situation for propaganda than may 
have appeared at first glance. 

In any event, while at the summit conference vitupera- 
tion and rigidity gave way to flexibility and smiles, smiles 
and flexibility in turn gave way at the second Geneva 
meeting to cool politeness and a wary readiness to ap- 
proach areas of mutual interest. In other words, the pen- 
dulum which had swung from the extreme positions of 
the cold war to the almost uncomfortable heat of amicable 
coexistence has begun to stabilize somewhere in between. 





In 1950, THe New Leaver ran a symposium on U.S. prop- 
aganda in which it was generally agreed that propaganda 
could not outrun policy: So long as the U.S, practiced 
containment, propagandists could not in good conscience 
promise liberation. For a while in 1952-53, it seemed as 
though the propagandists had become the policy-makers, 
but the acid test of the East German uprising clearly dis- 
tinguished our real policies from our still-resounding 
words. At the summit conference, those real policies 
were finally spelled out in all their embarrassing clarity. 
How our propaganda can respond is the theme of 
Konrad Kellen, intelligence chief of Radio Free 
Europe. (His views are not necessarily those of RFE.) 





In his report on the second Geneva meeting, Secretary 
Dulles said: “The ‘cold war’ in the sense of peaceful com. 
petition will inevitably go on. . .. We can, however, hope 
that this competition will not entail the same hostility and 
animosity that so defiled the relations in the past be 
tween us.” 

Thus, the “failure” of the second Geneva meeting does 
not mean a return to the pre-summit position of extreme 
rigidity and hostility; it means that after the somewhat 
hectic glow of the summit days the pendulum is coming to 
rest on a state of “competitive coexistence,” a term coined 
by Averell Harriman before both Genevas (NL, September 
13, 1954) to designate a state of affairs which he consid- 
ered the most constructive possible between the two 
worlds, and the only alternative to nuclear war. 

As a result of both Genevas, this state of competitive 
coexistence has become a reality and may well remain a 
reality until, very many years from now, democratic 
forms of government may triumph in a bloodless battle 
over the entire globe. In any event, a dynamic competitive 
coexistence, rather than a hodgepodge of rigidity and 
liberation, is the policy of the day. 

What does this mean for the peoples under Soviet domi- 
nation? 

In my opinion, their chances for ultimate freedom are 
better now than ever before. Better, of course, is a com: 
parative term and deliberately chosen, for it cannot be 
said that their chances are “good.” They are not “good, 
but “better,” for under the old posture, with both sides 
barricaded behind the Iron Curtain, with no trade, no 
contacts, no rubbing of elbows, a regaining of freedom 
was not even conceivable, except by total war. Such war 
was never intended, nor would it have been likely to bring 
agreeable results for anybody, including the peoples 
under Communist rule. 

The present competitive coexistence is a state of flux. 
and nothing but such a state of flux, in peacetime, ca” 
hold a promise for the people under Soviet domination to 
escape permanent enslavement. For this state of flux per 
mits all democratic forces—economic, cultural, politica! 
—to be brought to bear on the world situation. 

The situation itself is characterized by the unfolding 
struggle of opposed beliefs, both of which are backed by 
a great deal of power. It is further characterized by the 
fact that in both camps there are sympathizers of the 
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THIRTY-SECOND YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


CITY SLUMS 


Challenge to Free Enterprise 





By E. G. Shinner 














Introduction by the Editors 


| AST WEEK, E, G. Shinner, chairman of 


the Shinner Foundation, testified be- 


fore the Housing Subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Banking and Currency, 
which has been holding public hearings on 
how to combat our urban housing crisis. Mr. 
Shinner proposed a radical new plan which 
would both aid the redevelopment of 
blighted areas and put the housing area on a 
new and broader financial basis. In this 
article, Mr. Shinner expounds his plan and 
the reasons behind it. 

To the uninformed reader, this plan of 
assistance to urban apartment owners may 
seem similar to Section 220 of the National 
Housing Act of 1954, which provides for 
Federal assistance in urban redevelopment. 
But that act stipulates that broad area and 
neighborhood plans first be drawn up and 
approved by local, municipal and_ state 
authorities. The philosophy behind this act 
is eminently satisfactory to THe New 
Leaver, which has always believed in plan- 
ning and cooperation among public and 
private agencies. But in practice the act 
projects such large-scale enterprises that few 
municipalities have been able to take advan- 
tage of it, though many quickly reached the 
blueprint stage. 

Mr. Shinner’s proposal, on the other 
hand, would merely extend to the individual 


urban realtor the same type of assistance 
which the Government has for some time 
been giving to the suburban home-owner. 
What is completely new, however, is his 
proposed method of financing this assist- 
ance, which would apply to the housing field 
the principles which motivated the RFC and 
Small Business Administration and, at the 
same time, would furnish a new field for 
individual private investment. 

E. G. Shinner is a retired businessman 
whose novel ideas on buttressing U.S. pri- 
vate enterprise have attracted increasing 
attention. His farm-price plan, first broached 
in THe New Leaver of April 11, has since 
been endorsed by numerous legislators. Mr. 
Shinner, who built a $15-million chain of 
meat markets in the Midwest, also served 
for 13 years as a director and President of 
the South Shore National Bank and built 
Lincolnwood Village, first major shopping 
center in the Chicago area. His other real- 
estate experiences included the development 
of ten subdivisions in Wisconsin. 

This special section is the third in a series 
of economic studies THe New LEADER is 
publishing in cooperation with the Shinner 
Foundation, a non-profit, non-partisan edu- 
cational organization. The others included 
studies of the farm problem, foreign trade, 
and free-trade laws. 
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0 THE CASUAL OBSERVER, city slums appear as an 
7 unnecessary blight in our expanding free-enter- 
prise economy. The fact that they are a worldwide prob- 
lem does not mitigate our own difficulties with urban 
housing. It is a sad admission that our slums are a by- 
product of our own cherished freedom of action—our 
high degree of personal liberty to do just about as we 
please, often without regard for the effect of our be- 
havior on society as a whole. 

The answer to this problem lies in the factors which 
make up the problem itself. It lies in the hands of our 
private citizens who wish to improve their properties, 
in the hands of landlords, in the hands of our city and 
state enforcement officials, and in the hands of our 
Federal Goverrment, which has repeatedly helped, by 
remedial legislation, to preserve those characteristics 
of our free-enterprise system which contribute most to 
our American way of life. 

If the problem is to be sucessfully dealt with, two 
basic changes in the financial status of property owners 
in blighted and/or semi-blighted areas appear to be 
necessary : 

1. The ownership and operation of substandard prop- 
erties should be made progressively more unprofitable 
through the development and strict enforcement of city 
housing, zoning and building codes. 

2. An easy and universal means of financing the re- 
habilitation of residential property must be made avail- 
able. 

Such a program is the thesis of this discussion. 

Of all the complex and stubborn problems with which 
city, state and national governments are confronted 
today, our big-city slums are undoubtedly at once the 
most baffling, the most menacing and the most chal- 
lenging. 

The speed with which slums are created hangs like 
the sword of Damocles over the heads of city govern- 
ments everywhere. In Chicago alone, where over 800,000 
people swarm in 23 festering square miles of hopeless 
slum, surrounded by another 56 square miles of in- 
creasing blight, the pressure is such that on the North 
Side alone blight touches three new blocks each month. 

The problem has reached a magnitude where it vir- 
tually transcends all other civic, political and economic 
problems of our major cities. Here is a monster with 
which we must grapple—a problem so stubborn that it 
has challenged and will continue to challenge the wis- 
dom and resourcefulness of the nation. 

City slums, when examined, are found to follow a 
pattern, The same symptoms, the same end results pre- 
vail in every large city, the net result of which is an 
ever-encroaching social and economic malignancy. Why 
are we plagued with this gigantic affliction? The answer, 
I believe, can be found in the recognition of a few 
fundamental facts. 

The pattern of migrant families, lured to the city by 
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jobs created by our industrial expansion or driven off 
the farm by disaster, generates relentless pressure for 
inexpensive housing. Middle-income city families, facing 
this invasion, flee to the suburbs or to less crowded and 
unthreatened areas, leaving their old neighborhoods to 
become blighted and overcrowded areas full of build- 
ings illegally converted, sleezy and dirty stores, and 
rapidly rising rates of crime, juvenile delinquency and 
disease. 

Without intending to reflect upon the wisdom or fore- 
sight of the founders of our great cities, and admitting 
that hindsight is clearer than foresight, it must be ac- 
knowledged that building codes and city planning were 
woefully weak during their formative periods. This, at 
least to a substantial degree, has been or is being cor- 
rected. There is still altogether too much laxity in un- 
incorporated suburban areas, a direct challenge to county 
and state zoning authorities; however, this situation is 
also receiving constantly greater and greater attention. 

The speed with which city residential property de- 
teriorates when not persistently and constantly kept in a 
good state of repair is in reality the crux of the whole 
problem. Landlords everywhere quickly become aware 
of this problem, once they assume the responsibilities 
of property ownership and management. 

As to the majority of urban citizens—the non-prop- 
erty owners—though they may have a superficial knowl- 
edge of the subject, it is not a matter which immediately 
and vitally concerns them; hence, it is ignored. Like the 
filling of prescriptions in the drug store, it is a technical 
matter—the other fellow’s job. 

Basically, what is needed is a broader public under- 
standing of how essential the physical maintenance of 
residential property really is and, more especially, the 
maintenance of multi-unit rental property—apartment 
buildings. According to the 1950 Census, in the 168 
largest metropolitan areas (cities, plus contiguous coun- 
ties) there were some 13,203,872 dwelling units, of 
which 7,814,420 were tenant-occupied—approximately 
60 per cent. This matter of understanding applies, or 
should apply, with even greater force to all persons 
interested in government. 

Quite unwittingly, in recent years our Federal Gov- 
ernment has been the greatest single contributing factor 
to this matter of deterioration and neglect. Rent control, 
though honestly conceived as an emergency measure, 
simply denied the owners of rental property the necessary 
means to maintain their buildings in an adequate state 
of repair. The scars inflicted by conditions growing out 
of the rent-control law on virtually all rental areas of 
our major cities are deep and lasting. 

The wisdom of the rent-control law and its possible 
contribution to the control of inflation during the war 
are beside the point and for the sake of this discussion 
may be admitted; but the fact that this was accomplished 
at the price of physical deterioration of properties and 
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neighborhoods must be given serious consideration. 

The mere holding of rents on millions of apartments 
at or near a level which existed in 1942 through a period 
of eleven years, during which time the purchasing power 
of the dollar was reduced by roughly 45 per cent, laid 
the foundation for a blight upon one of our major and 
most vital industries—the housing of our urban popu- 
lation—in every major city in the nation, 

Untold thousands of apartments in the city of Chi- 
cago in well-located, fine residential areas. apartments 
of excellent architectural design and sturdy construction, 
stand today on the border line as a result of neglect— 
neglect which stemmed almost entirely from lack of 
income. The history of rent control in the major cities 
of Europe has been equally disastrous. This subject has 
been discussed from time to time in such periodicals 
as the Reader’s Digest, the Wall Street Journal and. more 
recently (September 19), THe New LEaper. 

Population pressures for cheap housing, coupled with 
lax enforcement of housing, building and zoning codes, 
and with inadequate rental incomes for honest property 
owners, created a situation which led to the physical 
deterioration of the buildings either from lack of main- 
tenance or from abusive over-use and overcrowding 
by speculators who “converted” these buildings and 
milked them for a fast profit. 


The Lure of Suburbia 


L: NOW appears that the Government is quite unwit- 
tingly contributing to a squeeze on urban rental 
housing, this time through inadvertent preferential treat- 
ment of Government-sponsored financing—insured FHA 
and VA mortgages on single-family homes. This situ- 
ation hits the owners of already existing apartment 
buildings who are not qualified to get under the FHA 
financial umbrella; for the builders and buyers of single- 
family homes who are able to obtain these Government- 
insured mortgages, it is as a touch of magic. It is per- 
haps ironic that the 1955 law goes so far as to grant 
FHA backing to loans made on trailer parks, which 
have a most transient and unstable population, but 
still gives no recognition to that great mass of apart- 
ment owners who house the major part of our urban 
population. 


Let me hasten to state that the FHA is generally and 


quite properly accepted as a constructive and useful in-. 


stitution, Furthermore, it is being administered virtually 
without cost to the taxpaper. It not only fills a long-felt 
need; it also plays a tremendously important part in 
our economic welfare. 

That FHA and VA loans are the lifeblood of the 
single-family home-building industry is freely admitted, 
but there is another angle to the problem which has 
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not been brought sufficiently to the public attention. 
As now constituted, FHA and VA financing give pre- 
ferential treatment to the single-family residence, largely 
in newly developed areas. These agencies provide ex- 
tremely liberal terms, ranging from a maximum of 20 
per cent to a minimum of 5 per cent down (in some 
cases even no down payment), with 25 to 30 years 
to pay. Thus, the “apparent cost” of owning a suburban 
home, to say nothing of the charm of suburban life 
or the pride of ownership, plus the natural advantages 
in the way of light, air, space, etc., is less than that 
for which a comparable living space can be obtained 
on a rental basis in the established apartment areas. 
Small wonder, then, that when blight touches a com- 
munity, people flee to the suburbs where living is 
seemingly “cheaper” and “better.” 

The term “apparent cost” is used advisedly. If a com- 
plete analysis of the long-term cost were made, the dis- 
parity would not be as great as the current monthly 
mortgage payments would indicate. Just how the long- 
term cost of owning a suburban home is going to balance 
out is, in reality, beside the point. The fact is that the 
visible cost of owning an FHA- or VA-financed home 
is today a yardstick against which all apartment owners 
must compete, 

Government-guaranteed loans at 41 per cent cover- 
ing 90 to 95 per cent of the valuation of a residence 
with payments stretched out over a period of 25 to 30 
years, as compared to conventional loans bearing 5 per 
cent interest based on a top of 50 to 60 per cent of 
appraised value and amortized on a monthly basis over 
8 to 15 years—the only type of financing available 
on existing apartment buildings—result in a competitive 
advantage for the subdivider and single-family home- 
builder as against the apartment owner which is quite 
beyond the latter’s ability to overcome. Not only has 
the construction of moderately-priced apartments of the 
type competitive with small homes been brought vir- 
tually to a standstill, but at the same time the average 
apartment owner has been and is being so financially 
cramped that the necessary complete physical rehabili- 
tation of his property, after years of neglect, becomes 
well-nigh impossible. Even adequate maintenance be- 
comes extremely difficult. In the case of small apartment 
buildings and single-family homes in blighted or near- 
blighted areas, which frequently are owned by elderly 
people and widows with insufficient earning power to 
bolster their credit status, mortgage money is unob- 
tainable on any reasonable basis. 

Virtually all types of residential mortgages are based 
upon two specific factors: the intrinsic value of land 
and buildings, plus the income (usually the salary) of 
the borrower. Whenever a home buyer signs a note and 
mortgage, as he must do in every instance, he is in fact 
mortgaging his income for the full period of mortgagé 
itself. Obviously, widows and elderly people, whose 
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DETROIT: IF APARTMENT AREAS DETERIORATE, TAXES AND CITY SERVICES WILL ALSO DECLINE 


earning capacity is approaching the vanishing point, 
are automatically disqualified for mortgage credit. In 
this particular category alone, untold thousands of resi- 
dential units continue the process of deterioration and 
decay. 

Until such time as we come to recognize that the 
maintenance and general upkeep of residential property 
should not be forever wholly dependent upon the salary 
and/or the credit status of its owners, we will con- 
tinue to have slums. Residential real estate must come 
to be evaluated, like business and industrial property, 
on its intrinsic worth based on replacement cost, de- 
preciated value, market value, or other sound appraisal 
factors entirely apart from the earning power of the 
individual owner. The program outlined below pro- 
poses a specific method to accomplish just this. 

While we wait for solutions to this problem, the ap- 
peal of attractive, single-family residences in suburban 
areas is siphoning off literally millions of newly formed 
and younger families, formerly the preferred tenants 
of the older neighborhoods and apartment areas. In New 
York City, roughly 80 per cent of the population lives 
in rental housing, 70 per cent of which is more than 
35 years old. This is a prime example of a city which 
stands to lose most by this exodus to the suburbs. One 
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shudders to contemplate the cumulative effect of this 
movement if continued for another decade. The fact 
that many rapidly developing suburbs are proving to 
be like every other bed of roses—replete with thorns— 
is beside the point. The heart of the community is 
being allowed to rot in city after city. 

This problem is indeed many-sided. The popularity 
of suburban living has already had an adverse effect 
on city revenues. If the great apartment areas of cities 
like Detroit, New York and Chicago are permitted to 
continue to deteriorate, then the assessed value and in 
turn the real-estate taxes will follow a similar declining 
pattern. The revenues from sales tax, license fees, and 
other sources will be similarly affected, all at a time 
when the cost of government is steadily rising. Still 
another angle should not be overlooked: The cost of fire 
and police protection becomes progressively higher; 
the health of communities is impaired through lack 
of proper sanitation; and both crime and juvenile de- 
linquency flourish as areas approach the status of slums. 

The commonest kind of logic seems to dictate that 
the position of residential apartments in old established 
areas be restored to a reasonably competitive basis 
with single-family homes, which are currently being 
erected by the million in the erstwhile peaceful meadows 





and cow pastures of our countryside. Obviously, to just 
abandon these older areas—to walk away from them— 
is uneconomic, impractical, and indefensible from any 
standpoint. The land value alone in our major cities 
(when you take into account the cost of paving, side- 
walks, sewers, water, gas, telephones, lighting, schools, 
churches, lodges, parks, etc.) would amount to from 
$75 to $100 a front foot in nearly every instance, to 
say nothing of the conveniences involved, such as es- 
tablished transportation, desirable location with respect 
to centers of employment, convenience for shopping, 
and similar factors. 


Public Housing 


$ previously stated, the major cause of city slums is, 
A in my judgment, financial. The owner’s lack of in- 
come (both previously and currently) to adequately 
maintain their buildings after meeting the customer- 
amortization and interest charges on conventional real- 
estate mortgages—the only financing now available to 
them—is a key factor in a major percentage of all 
blighted or semi-blighted rental properties. 

Other causes, approximately in their order of impor- 
tance, would seem to be: laxity on the part of city 
officials in the proper enforcement of housing and zoning 
codes and of fire-prevention and sanitary ordinances; 
a liberal sprinkling of Simon Legree landlords who have 
neither pride nor conscience but only a desire for the 
fast buck; and, finally, members of the lowest economic 
stratum of society, who either are the victims of mis- 
fortune themselves or have never had occasion to exer- 
cise the pride of ownership and community main- 
tenance. 

To all this has been added in recent years the “pro- 
fiteering” conversion of large apartments and older 
houses into l-, 1144- and 2-room kitchenette units, re- 
sulting in the lowest quality of multiple-unit housing 
in the entire urban picture. | know of one block of 
apartment buildings in the finest residential neighbor- 
hood of Chicago which formerly housed 8 families in 
each building, each with a 3-bedroom apartment. These 
buildings now have as many as 50 family names listed 
on the mail boxes provided for 8 apartments! 

This conversion idea cannot be brushed off or passed 
over lightly. The trend had its inception under rent 
control, Owners of large apartments and old houses 
found that, by cutting them up into small, makeshift 
units (on the accepted theory that they were patriot- 
ically supplying badly needed additional housing units), 
they could double and treble their rental income and 
at the same time escape the penalties of rent control. 
The result is that in Chicago, with an average popula- 
tion density of 17,000 per square mile, the slum popu- 
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lation reaches densities of over 50,000 people per square 
mile. 

The plain, stark truth of the matter is that, while 
virtually every other branch of American industry has 
been undergoing a constant process of evolution and 
modernization, housing in the older urban areas has 
failed to keep in step not only with the general trend 
to modernize, but also with the plain need for renova- 
tion. Here we have the substance of the problem which 
is baffling Government officials—city, state and national 
—-practically everywhere. It baffles them, in my opinion, 
largely because the problem has been cast in an academic 
setting, whereas it is in reality one of the most practical 
problems we shall ever be called upon to solve. To illus- 
trate this point, I cite a list of the agencies which are 
involved with urban renewal and community conserva- 
tion in Chicago: 

Illinois State Housing Board 

Federal agencies (several) 

Mayor of Chicago 

City Council 

Housing and Redevelopment Coordinator 

Neighborhood Conservation Commission 

Neighborhood Redevelopment Commission 

Neighborhood Redevelopment Corporations (several) 

Community Conservation’ Board 

Chicago Land Clearance Commission 

Chicago Housing Authority 

Fire Department 

Police Department 

Department of Public Works 

Comptroller 

Building Department 

Board of Health 

How are we meeting this problem? Again, to take 
the example of Chicago, in a single four-year period 
from 1948 to 1951 private investors built some 15,000 
dwelling units in apartment buildings, while the Chicago 
Housing Authority built approximately 4,500. Of those 
built during that period by private capital, some 71 
per cent were small apartments with one bedroom or 
less; 17 per cent had 2 bedrooms; and 12 per cent 
had 3 bedrooms. This is scant competition for single- 
family homes with 2 and 3 bedrooms, built in the sub- 
urbs with long-term Government-insured financing. 

Taking a longer term, since 1937 the Chicago Housing 
Authority has undertaken and completed 27 separate 
housing projects; 5 more are currently in the process 
of construction—involving a total outlay of close to 
$200 million. The total area involved in these projects 
is, roughly, one square mile as against approximately 
211 square miles in the entire city of Chicago. Of this 
one square mile developed by the CHA, approximately 
half was vacant or unused land. Thus, the net result 
of this particular program, in 18 years, has been the 
clearance of roughly half a square mile of slums against 
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atotal slum area of 23 square miles, plus a semi-blighted 
area estimated by Life magazine recently at 56 square 
miles. 

Both public housing projects and private rental proj- 
ects which have cleared slums have been forced to move 
the previous occupants out—meaning, literally, out in 
the cold. True, intense efforts have been made to find 
relocation housing for dispossessed families evicted ahead 
of the bulldozer, but the net result has been further 
crowding of areas adjacent to the slums being cleared. 

We are simply creating slums more rapidly than we 
are eliminating them. The Chicago Land Clearance Com- 
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mission has currently in progress a program for the 
clearance of slightly over one half square mile, which, ac- 
cording to present plans, will be offered for sale to 
private developers after the clearance is completed. 

Another fact is apparent in our history of slum clear- 
ance and rebuilding. The mass housing projects in Chi- 
cago, either public or private in origin, have had no 
simulating effect of improving adjacent property. Once 
built, they remain as attractive islands in the swamp. 

The purpose of citing these facts and figures is not 
criticism. It is, rather, to point out that present remedial 
Measures are totally inadequate to meet the massive 
problem involved. 

The fact of the matter is that even in our blighted 
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areas, even in our slums, there is a hard core of commu- 
nity-conscious citizens, owners of older homes and small 
apartment buildings, who have fought the battle to main- 
tain their communities to this day. Given a source of 
financing, they can make physical improvements in their 
own properties and quite literally change the face of their 
neighborhood. Pride of ownership, given a chance to 
flourish with the assistance of reasonable financing, can 
take a giant stride toward solving the problem of com- 
munity deterioration. 

Professional planners take the position that the first 
step is an intensive overall program of city planning and 
land use in order to bring a given area up to what they 
regard as present-day, modern requirements for urban 
living. Once a plan is perfected for a given area or city, 
it immediately arouses admiration and public interest. 
This enthusiasm, however, immediately begins to cool 
as the cost and the difficulties of the project become ap- 
parent. 

This is not intended as a criticism of city planning 
per se—far from it. We shall always need city planners; 
the pity is that they were not around during the forma- 
tive periods of our great cities a hundred years ago. 
The point I want to stress is that when such planning is 
confined to slum areas, it all too often becomes impossi- 
ble of attainment. 

The fact is that cities—like people—are dynamic or- 
ganisms. People get old and die. Families move to other 
towns, following jobs or friends. Families grow up, and 
children move away, often leaving a widow in possession 
of a ten-room home. New people come to the cities in 
search of opportunities and live transiently in older 
communities where they can find cheaper housing. Older 
residents—and many of the newer ones—need an op- 
portunity, not to recreate the conditions of the past, but 
to adapt their lives and their properties to present-day 
conditions and needs. Only within the framework of 
our free, private-enterprise system, through the pro- 
vision of a means of financing the rehabilitation of 
residential property, can such an opportunity to continue 
our rightful “pursuit of happiness” be brought into being. 


A New Program 


HE WHOLE problem of community redevelopment 
7 slum prevention should, in my opinion, be re- 
cast in a straight, out-and-out business setting— a setting 
which would recognize the truth and importance of the 
facts related above, and deal with them accordingly. My 
approach to this problem would be to amend the FHA 
law to create a new Federal lending institution, a division 
of the FHA, to provide mortgage money for already 
existing residential property—largely apartment build- 
ings, as well as homes—irrespective of age. Some en- 
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tirely separate agency could be created, of course, but 
the vast experience of the FHA organization, and the 
familiarity of banks and other lending institutions with 
FHA procedures, should be capitalized upon rather than 
ignored. 

The next step would be to divide all metropolitan 
areas into suitably workable districts and appoint a 
board of appraisers consisting of builders, bankers, archi- 
tects, top professional appraisers, and property owners 
to make an appraisal of the present value of each build- 
ing under consideration for a loan, This board would 
not only qualify the building for the loan, but would 
make a further estimate of the cost of rehabilitation and 
modernization sufficient to insure the character and life 
of the building for an indefinite period, certainly far 
beyond the duration of any FHA loan, 

Following the appraisals, the committee would recom- 
mend a loan which would be divided into two parts: 
first, a modernization loan comparable to the present 
conventional construction loans, to be paid out as such 
modernization took place; and, finally, a new mortgage, 
through the new lending agency, representing 80 to 85 
per cent of the sound resale or rental value of the build- 
ing after the modernization program is completed, to 
run for a period of 20 to 25 years. In effect, loans would 
be made by now-constituted lending agencies such as 
banks and mortgage houses, which would then service 
the mortgage for the usual fraction of 1 per cent after 
having sold the mortgage to the newly created FHA 
lending agency. 

Buildings which, in the opinion of the committee, are 
so deteriorated as to make restoration and modernization 
impractical should be marked for demolition. The land- 
clearance program might quite readily be made to dove- 
tail with such a program by providing payment to the 
owners. The vacated land could then be utilized for such 
purposes as proper planning might justify. 

The mechanics of such a program, of course, cannot 
be completely spelled out in a short article like this. Any 
reader of the FHA law is aware of the numerous pages, 
paragraphs and sub-paragraphs requited to spell out 
the working details. Bankers and financiers will, with- 
out a doubt, immediately cry: “From what source do 
you expect to raise the vast sum of money required for 
such a program?” 

To my mind, this is a relatively simple matter. The 
procedure would be to organize a new division of the 
FHA on a pattern quite similar to the ordinary land 
trust, against which the public would be permitted to 
purchase certificates of beneficial interest divided into 
$500 and $1,000 units and bearing interest at 4 per 
cent. It is possible that the aggregate amount of certifi- 
cates which any individual might hold would be limited 
to, say, $10,000 or $20,000. The mortgages themselves 
would bear interest at 434 to 5 per cent. The difference 
between that and the 4 per cent which the investor would 


receive would be absorbed in service charges by banks 
and mortgage houses in servicing the loans and in the 
creation of a sinking fund to guarantee the loans against 
foreclosures or delinquencies. Such a law might even 
include a provision that only property owners in states 
where there exists a reasonably quick and effective means 
of repossession in case of default, say, 90 to 120 days, 
could qualify for these loans. 

From many years of experience in the field of finance, 
I feel safe in saying that there are thousands of people 
in this country today who are constantly at a loss to 
know where or how to invest modest sums of money 
which they hold. A flexible, guaranteed investment, 
bearing 4-per-cent interest, would not only have a stabil- 
izing effect on our entire economy but would fill a void 
which has existed virtually throughout our entire na- 
tional existence. 

In addition to meeting the urgent need for long-term 
mortgage money on existing buildings, this approach 
would provide a medium for personal investment in the 
mortgage field, which is now denied. Under Section 
137.1-137.19 of the SEC, banks are restricted (vir- 
tually prohibited) in the sale of mortgages to individ- 
uals; hence, the source of mortgage money has been 
narrowed to banks, insurance companies, building and 
loan associations, and a few other la:ge corporate in- 
stitutions, none of which are interested in long-term 
mortgage money on existing residential properties. Thus, 
we develop a roadblock that effectively eliminates private 
investors from the mortgage field. 

This lack of adequate long-term mortgage credit for 
existing residential properties is, in my judgment, the 
biggest single contributing factor to the creation of 
blighted areas—ultimately slums. The fact that private 
individuals are virtually eliminated from the mortgage 
field, of course, comes from governmental attempts to 
protect unsophisticated small investors from the pitfalls 
of the open market and to separate the sale of mort 
gages and securities from banking. 


Investing in Housing 


NY UNBIASED examination of the loose, unsavory and 
A often utterly fraudulent pattern of our local, state 
and national finances for the first 150 years of our exist 
ence as a nation discloses a record which is nothing short 
of a national disgrace. A few specific and well-remembered 
illustrations which come to mind are the real-estate 
mortgage and gold-bond fiasco of the 1920s, the bank 
débacle of the 1930s, and the issuance of untold billions 
of dollars of worthless securities (so-called watered 
stocks, notes, debentures, etc.) throughout a major por 
tion of our national history. The small investor has eve 
been at the mercy of the market. In 1839, indeed, 45 4 
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result of tremendous losses by depositors, banking in the 
state of Wisconsin was declared illegal. 

Untold thousands of small depositors and stockholders 
have lost their all as a result of the lack of proper Gov- 
ermment vigilance and supervision over the whole field 
of finance. It is only through the relatively recent medium 
of the Federal Reserve System, the Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, and the far more rigid examination of banks— 
coupled with a strengthening of the Blue Sky Laws in 
the various states—that we have brought a semblance 
of order out of almost complete financial chaos—a con- 
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dition that existed, as stated, for 150 years. During all 
this period, the small investor had no means of deter- 
mining what was either a safe or a profitable investment. 

At this point, I would like to cite some personal ex- 
periences as evidence of our previous lack of financial 
responsibility, as well as of the need for the type of in- 
vestment suggested. 

In 1912, I opened a retail market (the first of the 
present Shinner chain). Just a few doors from my store, 
one of the local citizens operated a private bank. I 
reasoned that, to gain the good will of the neighbor- 
hood, I should patronize local institutions to the fullest 
possible extent; accordingly, I opened an account in this 
bank. 

Within a few weeks, after I had an opportunity to 
become acquainted with the officials of the bank, I be- 
‘ame suspicious of its soundness. Taking a rather un- 
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AN ATTRACTIVE ISLAND IN A SWAMP 


conventional but direct approach to the matter, I whis- 
pered to the cashier—Gideon E, Anderson—with whom 
I had developed a personal friendship, that I was wor- 
ried about the solvency of his institution. Much to my 
amazement, Anderson whispered back that he would 
not deposit a wooden nickel in that bank. I hastily with- 
drew the major portion of my funds and, within a matter 
of weeks, closed the account entirely. About a year later, 
the bank folded up and the depositors lost everything; the 
owner later served a jail term for fraud. Incidentally, 
Anderson, a short time after our conversation, resigned 
from the bank and joined the Shinner Company as sec- 





retary-treasurer, a position which he held more than a 
quarter of a century. 

Twenty years later in 1932, when banks were bursting 
like popcorn, Gideon E. Anderson and I had an animated 
conversation on the subject of banks in general. By this 
time, we were doing business with about twenty banks, 
and the conclusion we reached was that few, if any, of 
them were sound. As a means of protection, we decided 
to approach every bank with which we were doing busi- 
ness and request that they loan us a sum of money equal 
to the amount of our greatest aggregate deposit. In the 
event that our request was rejected, we would close the 
account forthwith and find other means of transferring 
our funds to headquarters. This proved unnecessary; the 
credit was granted in every instance, and within about a 
year seventeen of the banks were thrown into receiver- 
ship. In every case, the receiver applied what we owed 





the bank against what the bank owed us—the money we 
had on deposit. 

During this bank débacle of the early ’30s, when some 
8,600 banks failed or were thrown into receivership, the 
public suffered a loss of somewhere between 75 and 90 
per cent (exact figures are unobtainable) of their total 
deposits. The victims numbered in the tens of millions. 
That all-important function of banking—vital to every 
modern and civilized community—was brought to a point 
of permanent stability in this country a mere twenty 
years ago. 

By every sensible rule, Uncle Sam’s interest in the 
investment of money belonging to elderly people, widows, 
orphans and people generally does not and should not end 
with protecting the money they have on deposit in banks 
and building and loan associations. The Government’s 
interest should carry over into their investments as well, 
and there should be at least one form of investment avail- 
able to these unsophisticated investors that is guaranteed 
to be sound—besides Government bonds. Just what can 
be sounder than a collective mortgage on the homes of 
the nation—a mortgage having the full backing and guar- 
antee of the Federal Government? 

Banks, insurance companies, corporations, and fidu- 
ciary institutions of all kinds would be ineligible for the 
purchase of these certificates. They would be kept and 
maintained as an exclusive medium of investment for 
individuals, with a limit on the total amount to be held 
by an individual. Banks and mortgage houses everywhere 
could be qualified to issue these certificates, and they 
might run for a period of ten or twenty years, with the 
provision that they would be redeemable at the option 
of the holder on interest-paying periods upon giving 90 
days’ notice and upon accepting a small discount of per- 
haps 4 to 1 per cent. This would eliminate the fluctua- 
tion in price which always follows open-market opera- 
tions. 

Previous experience in the field of finance leads me to 
the conclusion that an authorized investment of $500 
million by the Federal Government in a new corporation 
organized as a division of the FHA for this purpose— 
about the cost of the 45,000 public-housing units recently 
authorized by Congress for this year—would be sufficient 
to finance this proposition for all time. There is no doubt 
in my mind that the public would buy an interest in this 
venture. It is equally certain that the property owners 
would avail themselves of this flow of money to improve 
their properties. Private enterprise would zoom in every 
part of the country. The building and repairing of homes 
is by all odds one of our most diversified and essential 
industries. 

To all of our public servants today who are sincerely 
interested in strengthening our private-enterprise system, 
and more particularly our small independent businesses, 
it would seem important to add the admonition that here 
is an opportunity to put some yeast in the economic dough 
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that will be directly felt by upwards of 10 million indi- 
vidual property owners throughout the country. 


The End Results 


N FACT, this program will benefit all phases of our 

economy. To briefly summarize a few of the many 
benefits which would result from it: 

1. Restoration of confidence on the part of property 
owners throughout the nation—confidence that residential 
property which they own outright or in which they hold 
a substantial equity has a loaning value without the neces- 
sity of humbling their pride or pledging their future pay- 
checks, and that they know where and how to obtain 
such loans. 

2. Acknowledgement of the fact that the principle of 
keeping up with the Joneses is a factor in American life; 
following this principle, the restoration of one or two 
buildings in a neighborhood would, with reasonable cer- 
tainty, set a pattern that others would be bound to follow. 

3. The above provisions apply with equal or greater 
force in the non-white neighborhoods. Credit for the 
Negro is proverbially more difficult than for the white 
man; on the other hand, his demonstrated pride of owner- 
ship has been found, I believe, to be equal to that of 
any other race. The exodus by the colored people from 
slum areas to better residential neighborhoods is a natu 
ral and commendable ambition on their part. An oppor: 
tunity to own and improve their living quarters is bound 
to have a salutary and important stabilizing effect upon 
our rapidly increasing Negro population. 

4. Stabilization of established industry, which is cur- 
rently following the residential trend of going suburban. 
Industry could easily find it more profitable to modernize 
its present location and improve its operation where 
labor, transportation and many other advantages are 80 
much better established. 

Finally, and most important of all, this program would 
arrest the blight which is rapidly enveloping vast areas of 
our major cities. It should dovetail perfectly with the in- 
creasing number of urban redevelopment plans that are 
under way, making possible redevelopment of individual 
properties on a private-enterprise basis, the rebuilding of 
these project areas in all cases to be on a strictly private 
enterprise basis. 

In the last analysis, the solution to this problem lies in 
the factors which make up the problem itself. It lies im 
the hands of our private citizens who wish to improve 
their properties, in the hands of landlords, in the hands of 
our city and state enforcement officials, and in the hands 
of our Federal Government, which has _ repeatedly 
helped, by remedial legislation, to preserve those charac 
teristics of our free-enterprise system which contribute 
most to our American way of life. 
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AT THE CROSSROADS 


cause of the opponent. The extent of these sympathies is 
unmeasurable, but there is little doubt that there are 
fewer Communist sympathizers in the democratic camp 
than there are democratic sympathizers in the Commu- 
nist camp. Yet, while the Communists in the democracies 
are organized, and function to the full extent of their 
potential, democratic inclinations in the Soviet world are 
only a vast, atomized, potential force. And competitive 
coexistence may well bring about the coalescence of these 
myriads of individual positive political impulses into one 
powerful, oriented and irresistible stream. 

By stepping into the arena of competitive coexistence, 
with increased communications across the barrier, the 
Soviets have taken an infinitely greater chance than the 
Western world. It is not certain that they have taken it 
willingly. A case can be made that they had no choice— 
that after Stalin’s death the people were simply rebelling 
against the isolation, behind universal bars of hatred, in 
which they had been kept. But even if the decision to 
engage in open contest was taken willingly by the Soviet 
leaders, it may turn out to have been a very unwise move 
on their part, based on the abundant misinformation so 
prevalent among leading Communists in the world. To 
some extent, the Communists reach their false conclusions 
because of a rigid and unrealistic frame of reference. But 
mostly they are the victims of their jealous suppression 
of free thought. It is hardly realized how terribly this 
censorship, with which they maintain themselves on the 
one hand, works against them on the other. They simply 
cannot know what “really” goes on and they are further 
blinded by the antiquated propaganda clichés about the 
“disintegrating capitalist world” in which, mirabile dictu, 
they still really seem to believe. 

In any event, in a free and peaceful contest, democracy 
may be expected to exert, eventually, an irresistible attrac- 
tion for the people who are not now living in such a sys- 
tem, simply because of its basic aim of providing a politi- 
cal framework in which life, liberty and the pursuit of 
happiness are possible. The extremely simple truth must 
not he forgotten: Democracy is better and more attrac- 
tive than Communism, and most people are therefore 
likely to prefer it. This is especially true because Commu- 
nism, during the last thirty years, has been transformed 
from a grandiose utopia into a dismal reality. It is diff- 
cult to contest a utopia; it is hard to prove that some as 
yet untried system will not do away with slums, crime 
and ignorance. Fortunately, democracy no longer has to 
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grapple with the Marxist utopia, but only with the 
rather miserable reality which grew out of it. 

Finally, it should be remembered that the Communist 
system so far has had to rely on artificial props to main- 
tain itself in power, such as censorship, centralized propa- 
ganda, and terror. It has taken recourse to such means on 
the assumption, no doubt correct, that it could not other- 
wise maintain itself. With any increased contact such as 
coexistence and competition with the West is bound to 
bring, this prop, and thus the whole structure, is en- 
dangered. 

All this means that, while there is less food for empty 
propaganda slogans such as liberation, there is, for the 
first time since the war, reason for genuine political opti- 
mism. What better fare can there be for the serious prop- 
agandist? Instead of needling and attacking and blowing 
the trumpet of the avenging angel with little manifest 
effect, he can sing the siren song of democracy to really 
good advantage. 

The propagandist, in the past struggle with Commu- 
nism, has tended toward some basic assumptions which 
were probably faulty even in the period of the armed 
and vociferous stalemate and which are unquestionably 
obsolete now. On the diplomatic level, for example, 
one of these was that one should embarrass the enemy by 
making a suggestion or proposing a plan which the 
enemy must refuse but which made him “look bad,” 
while we “look good” for having suggested it. The idea 
was that by “looking good” in the face of “enemy ob- 
struction” something was accomplished. Actually, very 
little was accomplished. 

An assumption on the propaganda-making level was 
that one must, at all times, under all circumstances, pre- 
sent the listener with an account of progress of some 
kind. This compulsion has led propaganda a million 
times to the brink of lies. Still another underlying as- 
sumption was that promises and threats are the very stuff 
that propaganda is made of. The compulsion to operate 
perpetually with direct or implied threats and promises is 
in turn predicated upon the idea that the listener must 
be “manipulated,” and that his actions must and can be 
affected, more or less immediately, in a desired direc- 
tion. In a period of competitive coexistence, such ap- 
proaches, conceived in World War II, have no applica- 
bility. 

During this period, the propagandist must be simply 
the intelligent and persuasive spokesman for democracy, 





its aims, its nature, its methods, its hopes. Nothing more. 
This sounds like a truism, but our propaganda is a long 
way from recognizing it. The propagandist is dimly 
aware that he must “sell” democracy, but he veers into 
the wrong path as soon as he borrows from advertising 
and public relations techniques. 

There is no similarity between selling democracy and 
selling goods. The advertiser who sells cars, cigarettes or 
beer must not only convey the idea that his wares are 
good. He must also convey the idea that they are sub- 
stantially better than those of the competition, and this 
is where his agony begins. For the differences between 
Chrysler and Buick, or Pabst and Schlitz, are obviously 
minimal. To blow them up into something apparently sig- 
nificant, the advertiser must resort to exaggerations. 
The advocate of democracy has no such problems. The 
difference between democracy and Communism is real 
and multifarious, and can be conveyed without the gim- 
micks and artifices upon which the advertiser relies. 

What, then, should the propagandist say to be as 
effective as possible? To answer this, he should recognize 
that some people talk in order to obtain some advantage, 
others to get attention, some to mislead, others to en- 
lighten, some to take something from their neighbor, 
others in order to give something to him. A look at 
Soviet and other totalitarian propaganda shows that the 
spokesmen of the system talk in order to conceal, to mis- 
lead, to take away things. A Communist paper or broad- 
cast contains no useful information. The listener gets 
nothing out of it—no practical knowledge, no spiritual 
or intellectual enrichment, no pleasure, no stimulation. 
This is so not only because the Communist propagandist 
is a monomaniac type addicted to repetitive vitupera- 
tion and exhortation, but also because he does not want 
to give anything—he wants to take, to make people work 
harder, contribute more, think less, surrender whatever 
individuality they have left. 

The democratic propagandist in the past has often 
come dangerously close to taking rather than giving. Like 
his Communist confrére, he continually wants some- 
thing from the people to whom he speaks: their alle- 
giance, or their admiration, or their efforts. at great risk, 
to frustrate their authorities. And, again like his confrére 
from the other side of the Iron Curtain, he wants it now. 

As a result, the democratic propagandist finds himself 
occasionally in the throes of an ulterior-motive mentality 
which probably registers, at least unconsciously, upon the 
listeners. This mentality is reinforced by the fear of some 
propagandists to let the facts speak for themselves, and to 
let the listeners make up their own minds. Ultimately, this 
feeling may be caused by some lack of faith in the com- 
pelling attraction of democratic reality, or a lack of faith 
in the listener. In any event, such pessimism leads to a 
stilted posture, and to the search for the artificial support 
of a “line,” according to which everything can be 
“played.” The trouble is that, in our propaganda-infested 
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century, even the dumbest peasant can identify a line 
when he is exposed to one. 

The only propaganda, then, which is geared to the new 
period of competitive coexistence and likely to lead, at 
some unknown day, to some unknown pro-democratic 
activity is the propaganda which concentrates on giving 
the listeners all that it has to give. This means that the 
listener should receive all information from every part of 
the globe, including his own country, which is likely to 
be of genuine interest and use for him, that he should he 
given the enjoyment of gifted and stimulating comments, 
and the inspiration that can spring from democratic con- 
victions. This propaganda, as opposed to the kind that 
anxiously schemes for some immediate effects, would be 
of the “open-end” type. It would be like an investment of 
genuine effort in a good cause, without constant worry 
over the returns. 

The best that the propagandist can do under present 
conditions is to say frankly all that he knows and thinks 
and believes, all that he hopes and fears, and then let 
history take its course. In this way he would supplement 
the Eisenhower approach of having the American democ- 
racy do what it believes to be right and useful in an open 
and peaceful contest with the Soviet world. Just as 
Eisenhower has the confidence that, in an open give-and- 
take, democracy somehow, some day, in an as yet un- 
discernible way, will come out on top, the propagandist 
should have the confidence that the promulgation of plain 
truth, and of honest convictions, will some day have re- 
sults which he can neither predetermine nor foresee. 

Democratic propaganda is at the crossroads. In its 
short history, it has already come a long way. From the 
early days of combat propaganda on the battlefield, it 
has gone through striking transformations. It has striven 
valiantly, though often vainly, to transform itself from 
a negative into a positive force. But the old weaknesses 
of propaganda—the fear of complete frankness, the one- 
sidedness, the desire to manipulate, the recourse to un- 
enforceable threats and promises—are still with us. 

It is these old weaknesses that make the propagandist 
feel, after Geneva and the official end of “liberation,” that 
he has “nothing to say” to the people behind the Iron 
Curtain. In reality, he has more to say than ever, and he 
is more needed than ever. For if the Geneva Spirit pre- 
vails, the hostile stalemate has been replaced by a peace 
ful contest in which the democratic propagandist has 
most of the natural advantages. 

It used to be said, with some justification. that the 
propagandist cannot outrun his government. At present, 
Mr. Eisenhower seems to have outrun the propagandists 
in confidently accepting the calculated risk of contact. 
competition and communication. What is needed now is 
for the propagandist to become more and more the frank 
but partisan interpreter of all of democracy’s and Com- 
munism’s actions and intentions, with confidence in the 
listeners and in the ultimate victory of his cause. 


The New Leader 
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The Antique Drum 


The Socialist Party of America. 
By David A. Shannon. 
Macmillan. 320 pp. $4.00. 


“We cannot revive old factions 

We cannot restore old policies 

Or follow an antique drum. 

These men, and those who op- 
posed them 

And those whom they opposed 

Accept the constitution of silence 

And are folded in a single party. 

Whatever we inherit from the for- 
tunate 

We have taken from the defeated 

What they had to leave us—a 
symbol: 

A symbol perfected in death.” 


T. S. Exiot’s elegy, from the Four 
Quartets, can serve as an epitaph for 
the Socialist party. But an epitaph is 
nt a forgotting; it is a requiem 
whose echoes can unlock the past: 
“This is the use of memory / For lib- 
eration—not less of love but expand- 
ie...” 

In recent years a spate of books 
have sought to expand our knowledge 
of why the Socialist movement failed 
in America. We have the Princeton 
volumes on Socialism and American 
Life; Howard Quint’s valuable study 
of the origins of the party; Ira Kip- 
tis’s description of the 1900-1912 
period; Robert Iverson’s unpublished 
doctoral dissertation on Morris Hill- 
quit. 

In attempted scope, David Shan- 
non’s history is the most comprehen- 
sive volume to date. Starting briskly 
in 1900, he takes the story up to the 
sad débacle of 1952, when even the 
Prohibition party outdistanced the 
20,189 votes that went to Darlington 
Hoopes. Finally, in ten pages, he lists 
the major factors accounting for the 
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Reviewed by Daniel Bell 


Labor Editor, “Fortune”; editor, 
“The New American Right” 


failure of the Socialist party to be- 
come a major force in American life. 

The fact that such a complex his- 
tory is covered in only 255 pages 
of text often makes the narrative 
seem skimpy. Shannon condensed his 
account of the early years 
his researches were most fruitful— 
because of the appearance of the Kip- 
nis volume; this is a pity, since the 
Kipnis book is marred by a subtle 
but distinct crypto-Stalinist bias. Yet 
the post-World War I history—which 
offers a major challenge for fresh 
interpretation—is covered in a hun- 
dred pages, touching only highlights 
along the way. The reason for this, 
perhaps, is that Shannon’s sources 
were mainly library, and for the 
later period few archives are avail- 
able. 

Yet, what he has covered is docu- 
mented meticulously. Given the 
paucity of detailed specialized ac- 
counts, he has, as anyone who has 
labored in the field can attest, per- 
formed a herculean task, and later 
writers will give Shannon the tribute 
in footnotes he so well deserves. It is 
scholarship of this sort that permits 
secondary historical writing its more 


where 





speculative excursions. 

My differences with him lie in the 
interpretations. Shannon’s training 
in the conventional historian’s craft. 
I would argue, tends to narrow his 
perspective. One cannot, it seems to 
me, understand the fate of the Social- 
ist party without understanding the 
nature of ideology, the role of social 
status, generational differences, ex- 
pectations of social mobility, and 
other variables which recent socio- 


logical thinking has introduced. Some 
examples may make these differences 
more explicit. 

Shannon begins with the imagina- 
tive notion of picturing the pre- 
World War I party, a grab-bag if 
there ever was one, as a loose coali- 
tion of regional groups: the needle- 
trade immigrants of the East; the 
emotional, evangelical encampments 
of Oklahoma; the stolid burgher so- 
cialism of Milwaukee; the wobbling 
recklessness of the Northwest miners 
and timber workers, etc. For Shan- 
non, this shows that the pre-war So- 
cialist party was “just like” the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties. It 
was, he writes, “a typically American 
party in the sense that it extended 
from coast to coast . . . embracing a 
variety of social philosophies.” Po- 
litical parties in the U.S., he contin- 
ues, “are famous for bunking strang- 
ers together, even incompatible 
strangers, and the Socialists until 
World War I were above all a politi- 
cal party.” 

But this is precisely what the SP 
was not. It was not a political party 
but a social movement, held together 
by an ideology and a loose organiza- 
tional structure. In reaction to the 
high-handed centralism of the Social- 
ist Labor party, the SP allowed for 
an extraordinary local autonomy. 
Without it, the ideological differences 
would have led to expulsions and 
splits long before the tightening of 
the party constitution in 1912 and 
the subsequent expulsion of Hay- 
wood. The salient fact is that because 
of its ideology interminable factional 
fights constantly arose, and because 
its ideology proclaimed the ‘ 
bility” of socialism it could never 
achieve the necessary flexibility to 
adapt to the changing American 
scene, 


‘inevita- 


Shannon calls Hillquit and Berger 
“conservatives.” But what is the sub- 
stantive or even contextual meaning 
of the term? Uneasy in this usage, 
Shannon shies away from its logical 
extension in the characterization of 
other tendencies in the party. Yet, 
if Hillquit was a “conservative,” 
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what are the other compass terms to 
distinguish among Debs, Haywood, 
T. J. Morgan, William English Wal- 
ling, and Herman Titus, the wild- 
eyed dentist from the state of Wash- 
ington? Was it “conservative” of 
Hillquit in 1909 to edge toward a 
Labor party, or was it a realistic 
adaptation to the American scene? 
And in using the word “conservative,” 
how explain that the “conservative” 
leaders like Hillquit, Victor Berger 
and Algernon Lee opposed World 
War I while the entire intellectual 
leadership of the “Left”—William 
English Walling, Frank Bohn, Jack 
London, Upton Sinclair—decamped 
and supported the war? 

One could make the case that those 
individuals who had _ independent 
sources of status and prestige. like 
the literary intellectuals, could leave 
more freely than those individuals 
whose status depended largely on 
party position. But if that invidious 
sociological reductionism departs too 


far from rational explanation, the 
other answer why Hillquit, Berger 
and Lee were anti-war lies in their 
rhetorical allegiance to the traditional 
ideology of socialism, divorced as 
they were from the intense national 
pressures to which the other socialist 
parties, closer to the battlefield, were 
subject. 

If one comes to the question why 
the “second” Socialist party, the 
party of 1930-1940 failed, one can 
point to the “objective” conditions of 
America, or, as Norman Thomas 
does in a view endorsed by Shan- 
non, to the New Deal. From about 
1931 to 1934, says Thomas, “it 
looked as if we were going to go 
places. . . . What cut the ground out 
pretty completely from under us... 
in a word . . . was Roosevelt. You 
don’t need anything more.” 

But surely this begs the question: 
If this was so. why didn’t the Social- 
ist party recognize the situation and 
act accordingly? One answer, it 
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seems to me, is the doctrinaire ideol- 
ogy which imposed blinkers on the 
party theoreticians. 

When Upton Sinclair left the SP in 
1933 and within a year, as a Demo 
crat, came within a hair’s breadth of 
winning the Governorship of Cali- 
fornia, his action was contemptuously 
dismissed by the left wing. For them, 
Sinclair, technocracy, the Townsend 
movement and other shapeless move. 
ments of social discontent were 
tokens, like the flight of swallows be 
fore a storm, of the panic of the 
petty-bourgeoisie. The left wing had 
no eyes for America. Their attention 
was riveted on Europe because, as 
Marxist theory foretold, the rise of 
fascism there foreshadowed the fate 
of capitalism here. 

And so, while the labor movement 
surged to Roosevelt, the Militants 
and Clarity flowed “left,” reversing 
their stand a half-decade later on the 
war .issue, and leaving an odd combi- 
nation of pacifists, new militant youth 
and old Reading antiquarians with 
the shell of the party. (One can, too, 
point to significant generationai dif- 
ferences in the party leadership. to 
adduce additional hypotheses for the 
inability to adapt in the early years 
of the New Deal.) 

These quarrels of interpretation 
are not parochial. They reflect 4 
growing division between historians 
and sociologists on the interpretation 
of the past. If many sociologists have 
used shapeless generalizations and ig- 
nored the convoluted course of his 
torical events, historians have failed 
to make adequate use of the sophisti 
cations (status, generational differ 
ences, character type) which sociolo- 
gists have introduced. A few talented 
individuals, viz. Richard Hofstadter in 
his essay on “pseudo-conservatism” 
and his recent Age of Reform, have 
bridged the difference superbly. 
Shannon’s book, I feel, has only goné 
part of the way. 

These are sins, if sins they be, of 
omission. I would not want to detrad 
from the painstaking and carefully 
researched contribution Shannon has 
made. For this we owe him thanks. 
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Churchill: The Nerve of Failure 


Winston Churchill in Trial and Triumph. 


By Alan M oorehead. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 117 pp. $2.50. 


Tue “nerve of failure” explains 
the success of Sir Winston Churchill, 
according to the brief but perceptive 
study written by Alan Moorehead, a 
former Beaverbrook correspondent. 
Many great statesmen have had the 
moral courage to do that which may 
fail; no contemporary has ever sur- 
vived so gloriously, having failed so 
often, as Churchill, a man with a 
bulldog’s tenacity. His insurmount- 
able will faced many trials before his 
fnest hour in 1940, when his per- 
sonal motto, “Never surrender,” was 
transmuted into the roar of a gal- 
lant, nearly defeated lion. Moore- 
head deftly surveys his life of service 
to six monarchs. 

A Victorian childhood full-of neg- 
let first accustomed Churchill to 
going it alone. Yet he used the image 
of the father he never really knew, 
Lord Randolph Churchill, as a model 
for his early Tory political life. 
Quickly he gained prominence—and 
enemies. 

After switching parties and rising 
quickly with the pre-World War I 
liberal government, the still young 
Churchill had full responsibility for 
the British disaster at Gallipoli 
thrust upon him, although he never 
had full authority there. In his re- 
construction of the failure of what 
he calls “in its possibilities, the most 
important single operation in the 
whole course of the two world wars,” 
Moorehead is particularly good. 

Churchill returned later in the war 
% a minister, helping to carry the 
lank from drawing board to battle- 
feld. Suddenly he found himself no 
longer a Liberal, no longer in Com- 
mons. Three times he was defeated 
in bids for re-election to Parliament, 
once by a Scots Communist. 

Back at Westminster on the Con- 
‘etvative side of the House in 1924, 
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Churchill was elevated to the Chancel- 
lorship of the Exchequer. Britain 
went back on the gold standard and 
experienced a general strike. J. M. 
Keynes wrote devastatingly of “The 
Economic Consequences of Mr. 
Churchill.” 

This defeat on the economic battle- 
ground has left the only scars not 
fully healed. Labor party leaders can 





‘BEATEN BY A SCOTS COMMUNIST’ 


Churchill’s martial 
figure during the 1926 General 
Strike. His earlier Liberal stand is 
considered by 
descending gesture de haut en bas, 
Moorehead declares. And Churchill, 
made great by the virtues of an 
aristocratic society, has never dis- 
owned it, a sobering reflection upon 
egalitarian principles. 

Removed from office when Labor 
returned to power in 1929, Churchill 
soon found himself anathematized by 
his own party council. He first broke 


still remember 


many only a con- 


from it by opposing self-government 
for India. His thunder-bolts against 
disarmament could not dispel the fog 


that enveloped party leaders. Taking 
the part of Edward VIII in the abdi- 
cation crisis, he only made himself 
more isolated. 

When his hour came in 1940, 
Churchill expressed relief, for he had 
finally found the place for which he 
had been searching, at a time when 
England faced a challenge as great 
as any in its history. 

Churchill’s last defeat. two months 
after V-E Day in 1945, was caused 
by working-class distrust of Con- 
servative principles, exacerbated by 
Churchill’s astonishing attacks upon 
his Labor war-time coalition col- 
leagues as planning to bring Ge- 
stapo tactics to England. Yet. six 
years later he was back in office, and 
with his speech of May 11, 1953 
clinched Labor party support for his 
world leadership. 

The amazing resiliency here chron- 
icled really derives from an event in 
1704, when Churchill’s 
Lord Marlborough, defeated the 
French at Blenheim, says Moorehead. 
The family name and _ tradition 
established then made the modern 
leader feel secure psychologically; 
thus he endured many journeys into 
the political wilderness. The cherub- 
faced orator learned to act as if “he 
had only to continue boldly and all 
would be well.” He had the good 
fortune to be right. 

Never at a loss for words, Churchill 
has never been at a loss for a plat- 
form either, an important practical 
consideration for a politician. His 
prose style insured a hearing for his 
views in the popular press when less 
gifted outcasts were crying unheard. 

Now in the winter of his life, Sir 
Winston is benefiting from the 
maxim, “In the life of a man per- 
sistently in the public eye, it is the 
last lap that counts.” No one would 


ancestor. 
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have it otherwise. After giving his 
career a thorough scrutiny, Alan 
Moorehead does not deprive him of 
justly-earned 


laurels. Because he 


shows him in dark moments of de- 


spair as well as in the bright light 
of victory, this man of incredible 
achievements remains fully human in 
his portrait. 

In studying such a mighty oak of 


a man, the hardest thing to achieve 
is perspective. Here we have outlined 
in fair proportion, briefly but signif. 
cantly, the roots, the trunk and many 
branches of the Churchill genius. 





From 


Triumph of the Eggheads. 
By Horace Coon. 
Random House. 309 pp. $4.00. 


TRIUMPH OF THE EGGHEADs is an 
excellent book with an execrable title. 
In the first place, the word “egghead” 
is an epithet of contempt. It is so 
understood by the public generally, 
and it retains that connotation not- 
withstanding the good humor with 
which Adlai 


Stevenson in particular—have par- 


various intellectuals 
ried the slings and arrows of out- 
rageous critics. Consequently, the use 
of such a word in the title of a book 
which hails “the rise of the intellec- 
tual” with enthusiasm is false and 
misleading. 

More important: The attribution 
of the social gains of the people of 
the United States to a small group of 
intellectuals is itself false and mis- 
leading. It may be true that we have 
had four great democratic revolutions 
of which Jefferson, Jackson. Wilson 
and Franklin were the 
leaders. Mr. Coon quotes Woodrow 


Roosevelt 


Wilson as having said early in his 
first term to Robert Bingham: 

“It is only once in a generation 
that a people can be lifted above 
material things. That is why conser- 
vative government is in the saddle 
two-thirds of the time.” 

This may be true, and Mr. Coon 
may also be right in saying that 
“FDR. like Wilson, waited with infin- 
ite patience for the right moment.” 
But what defines “the right mo- 
ment”? Mr. Coon himself provides 
the answer in his next sentence: 
“Like Wilson, he waited until he 
knew the people would be with him.” 

This doesn’t mean that the people 
are an inert mass. If they were, there 
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would never be a right moment. Nor 
does it mean that leadership is an 
illusion. or that intelligence plays no 
part in public affairs. Who was it 
that said. “Never overestimate the 
information, or underestimate the in- 
telligence. of the public”? The right 
moment arrives only when events 
themselves reveal a pattern. Then, 
and only then, intelligent leadership. 
if it exists, can interpret those events, 
not only informing the people of what 
is happening but also pointing out— 
ideally in simple language but with 
irrefutable logic—-what those events 
mean. 

In short, the Presidency of the 
United States is the most exalted edu- 
cational position in the world, and 
Mr. Coon’s heroes, Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin Roosevelt. are among 
the greatest teachers in history. Tri- 
umph of the Eggheads is a splendid 
account—vivid. comprehensive and 
understanding—of the pattern of 
events which set up the Wilsonian 
and Rooseveltian revolutions, of the 
mind and character, background and 
tempering process, by which each of 
these great leaders was matured, and 
climactically of the educational pro- 
cedures by which each was able to 
lead the American people along hith- 
erto untried paths. 

It is not a book for scholars. It con- 
tains nothing new, and any scholar 
would find it easy to point out omis- 
sions and distortions which would 
seem to him more or less serious 
according to his political predilec- 
tions. But partisanship aside, Mr. 
Coon has managed to do something 


that few scholars have achieved: He 
has made ideas exciting. 

At the conclusion of his story of 
the New Freedom and the New Deal, 
the author evokes the eternal enigma: 
“When can we expect another Demo- 
cratic resurgence?” The obvious an- 
swer is, of course, the cliché. “Events 
make the man.” We can also say, as 
Mr. Coon does, with slightly les 
banality: “As long as economic sta 
bility and prosperity continues, no 
Democrat will much of a 
A safe enough prediction, 


have 
chance.” 
perhaps! But what is our assurance 
of stability? The present level of en- 
ployment is fine, but what about 
inflation? The record earnings of 
corporations are fine, but what about 
installment debt? And what about 
that dread harbinger of future dis 
aster, farm income? 

In closing his story of the intel 
lectual in modern American politics 
with an account of “The Egghead 
Campaign of 1952,” Mr. Coon identi- 
fies Adlai Stevenson as “Great Eluci- 
dator.” Will he, or anybody. be able 
to make the American people see the 
risks that surround giddy heights? 
Or must we pass through another 
1929 before another great teacher 
can be heard? Mr. Coon doesn’t pre 
tend to know the answer to that one. 
But whoever the successor to Jeffer- 
son, Wilson and FDR may be, and 
whenever he may come, “That he will 
triumph, or that another like him wil 
triumph, the united eggheads of the 
world. who, as Adlai said, have noth 
ing to lose but their yokes, cannot 
doubt for a minute.” 


The New Leader 
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On STAGE 






SHIPLEY 


Highway Robbery. By Joseph Buloff and 
Felix Leon. From the Hebrew of Moshe 
Shamir. Directed by Zev Barban. Sets by 
Sam Leve. Presented by the Heritage 
Group Players. At the President Theater. 

A Hatful of Rain. By Michael V. Gazzo. 
Sets by Mordecai Gorelik. Presented by 
Jay Julien. At the Lyceum Theater. 

The Heavenly Twins. From the French 
of Albert Husson. Directed by Cyril Ritch- 
ard. Presented by the Theater Guild. At 
the Booth Theater. 

The Vamp. Book by John Latouche and 
Sam Locke. Lyrics by Latouche. Music by 
James Mundy. Presented by Oscar Ler- 
man, Martin Cohen and Alexander Carson. 
At the Winter Garden. 

The Lark. By Lillian Hellman. From 
the French of Jean Anouilh. Directed by 
Joseph Anthony. Kermit 
Bloomgarden. At the Longacre Theater. 


Presented by 


XCEPT for a folksy play of Israeli 

life, the recent offerings along 
Broadway have been trying too hard. 
Too much pressure in the play means 
too little response in the audience. 
The folk drama is the punningly titled 
Highway Robbery, which shows a 
new Jewish settlement hoodwinking 
its way to the materials needed to 
build a road to its doors. Sam Leve’s 
sets create an atmosphere. Much of 
the story is amusing, and the main 
figures seem authentic. But the major 
role of the teacher is in immature 
hands, and the work on the whole ap- 
peals only to those already sympa- 
thetic. 

Four other plays pile on their ef- 
fects until the audience shrugs them 
off. A Hatful of Rain does this grue- 
somely, showing us the life of a 
drug addict. We see him in anguish 
for the drug. We see him beaten by 
the “pushers” to whom he owes 
money for his supply. We also see 
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Four Plays That 
Press Too Hard 


another addict who casually an- 
nounces that he has just killed a push- 
cart woman to get drug-money; she 
had $3.16. And there is a wealthy 
spoiled girl who behaves like a cross 
between a nymphomaniac and a 
drug-fiend. 

The main addict’s wife, of course, 
is pregnant; for a while, we are left 
to believe she has had a miscarriage. 
And, for fear that war wounds are not 
enough to account for the start of the 
addiction, we are shown a stupid, 
self-centered father who is ready to 
take any credit or cash and to give 
his sons every blame. The spectacle 
of drug addiction brings a sort of 


shuddery chill, and several of the 


players——- Ben Gazzara, Anthony 
Franciosa, Shelley Winters — act 
vividly. Mordecai Gorelik’s set is 


graphic. The characters, however, are 
almost drowned in the rush of inci- 
dents; and the torrent that pours 
through A Hatful of Rain leaves the 
audience low and dry. 

Sex is the theme coyly overplayed 
in The Heavenly Twins, a specimen 
of the obnoxious sort of French 
farce. A murdered husband is al- 
lowed to stay, in the shape of a 
grandfather clock, to watch his wid- 
ow’s indiscretions. Whenever she is 
about to go too far, the clock strikes. 
She toys with her late husband’s il- 
legitimate son—both roles played by 
Jean Pierre Aumont; then we dis- 
cover that all this is merely the hus- 
band’s picture of what would have 
happened if the wife had really shot 
him. Despite the work of Faye Emer- 
son, it is hard to see why this piece 
was pulled from its Paris byways. 

More expensively excessive along 


similar lines is The Vamp, which tries 
to be a satire on the silent films. Ex- 
cept for a few moments like the Ori- 
ental fantasy at Grand Central, and 
for the talents of Carol Channing, 
the whole thing is an error. Bibi 
Osterwald has one good number, 
“Ragtime Romeo,” with the lively 
dancer Matt Mattox; David Atkinson 
has a good voice; and the girls of the 
chorus are exceptionally comely. But 
most of the burlesque is dumped in 
with a steam shovel. It’s a short step, 
no more than a stumble, from the 
funny to the absurd. 

More serious is the overpressing of 
Lillian Hellman’s play of Joan of Are. 
Anouilh is usually fanciful and po- 
etic: this version is heavy-handed and 
flat. Julie Harris works hard with 
what seems a complete misconception 
of the role. No note or feather of a 
“lark” is discernible in this magpie 
scolding of the judges, this eaglet 
cocksureness, this air indeed of the 
camp-follower rather than the maid. 

There seems no justification, ei- 
ther, for the confusion of time levels. 
At Joan’s trial. when she recalls her 
childhood, for example, her father 
out of this past talks to the present 
judges. There is also no sound point 
in the return, after Joan is burnt, to 
the episode of the crowning of her 
“Charlie” as King of France. In 
Wilder’s Our Town, when the dead 
woman is allowed to return to earth 
for her twelfth birthday, she learns 
something new of the values of life 
and death. Here, we are told that a 
life should be judged by its highest 
moment; we see Joan triumphant at 
the coronation, and the curtain falls. 

But, of course, a life is to be 
judged in its entirety. Joan’s martyr- 
dom—her faithfulness to her voices 
—is the crown of her symbolism: 
twisting the order of events falsifies 
the values. Shaw in his ending of St. 
Joan recognizes this by looking not 
back but ahead to our own day. The 
few sound thoughts in The Lark, in- 
deed, seem like diluted Shaw. Let 
us have a revival of his play, with 
Siobhan McKenna, who last year 
roused London as Joan. 
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Extra copies 
are now available of 


FORMOSA AND 
FREE WORLD POLICY 


By Herrymon Maurer 


MISREPRESENTATION 


I would like to correct a very flagrant, and 
yet highly placed, misrepresentation of my most 
earnest opinions. In his book, Academic Free- 
dom in Our Time, Professor Robert Maclver 
attributes to me a repudiation of the principle 
of academic freedom, a principle which I 
have always defended, and will defend, to 
the last ditch. He also attributes to me a 
wish to substitute indoctrination for enlighten- 
ment, and an endorsement of William F. Buck- 
ley’s proposal, in his book God and Man at 
Yale, that the alumni of a college should con- 
trol its teaching staff. The ground Professor 
Maclver offers for these false attributions is a 
review of Mr. Buckley’s book that I published 
in the American Mercury (December 1951). 
And here is what I said in that review: 

“Mr. Buckley’s book certainly won’t do for 
Yale what he wants it to, and that is a good 
thing. For his inexperience really becomes 
dangerous when he begins to suggest remedies. 
He wants to replace the collectivist indoctrina- 
tion with a counter-indoctrination. He doesn’t 
call it by that name; he calls it ‘value in- 
culcation.’ But it comes to the same thing. I 
share the opinion of Mr. Buckley that indi- 
vidualism is dying, not only at Yale but all 
over the country, and dying at the hands of 
Bigger and Bigger Government. And I want 
to do something about it. But I don’t think 
the thing to do is to narrow the sphere of 
academic freedom. Least of all do I think it 
should be narrowed, as Mr. Buckley suggests, 
by action of the Yale alumni. I can’t imagine 
anything that would botch up the business both 
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long an editor of Fortune. 
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of education and of research more completely 
than a march on -New Haven by the Yale 
alumni.” 

In view of this, what are we to think of 
Professor Maclver’s statement: “The type of 
alumni control advocated by Mr. Eastman and 
Mr. Buckley would put indoctrination first, with 
enlightenment a poor second.” (page 110) 

I must remark that I admire Bill Buckley, 
and, like others, I found many brilliant and 
good things in his youthful book. I am glad to 
have that fact recalled. But it puzzles me to 
know why I should be dragged suddenly into 
the discussion of another man’s book merely 
because I happened to write a brief review of 
it. Hundreds of reviews of God and Man at 
Yale, both favorable and unfavorable, appeared 
all over the country. And, having been dragged 
up so gratuitously, why should my views be 
ruthlessly falsified? 

Is the purpose perhaps to destroy the force 
of my long-continued insistence that the prin- 
ciple of academic freedom does not give teach- 
ers the right to join or support a conspiracy 
to overthrow our Government and end all our 
freedoms? A half-conscious purpose of this kind 
explains much of the unfairness and lack of 
objectivity manifested by the ritual liberals 
toward those concerned with a downright de- 
fense of freedom. I can think of no other reason 
for such a lapse of scholarship in a noted 
scholar—or such personally injurious behavior 
in a man who is my summertime neighbor and 
with whom I have always had the most friendly 
relations. 

I think Professor Maclver owes me an ex- 
planation if not an apology. 


New York City Max EasTMAN 


Dr. Maclver replies: 

If Mr. Eastman applies his talents to the 
genuine defense of academic freedom, many of 
his old acquaintances and friends, including 
the present writer, will rejoice. But he cannot 
pose as a champion of this freedom and adopt 
positions that would effectually destroy it. | 
referred to his review of Buckley’s book not 
for any of the oblique reasons he suggests but 
because he lent his authority to supporting the 
main contentions made by that author and even 
went so far as to imply that these contentions 
were valid for colleges and universities every- 
where in this country. “Individualism,” he de- 
clares, “is dying not only at Yale but all over 
the country.” 

Mr. Eastman characterized the extreme and 
grossly one-sided attack made by Buckley 
against a great university as “brilliant, sincere, 
well-informed, keenly-reasoned and exciting t 
read.” He saluted “Buckley’s most original and 
challenging idea” that “essential freedom is the 
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THe New Leaver welcomes comment and 
criticism on any of its features, but 


letters should not exceed 300 words. 


freedom of the customer to buy what he wants 
on the market. The alumni of a college who 
support it and the parents who pay their chil- 
dren’s tuition are customers and the commodity 
they buy is education.” He appeared to accept 
juckley’s ridiculous argument that anyone who 
advocates the mildest governmental measures 
for social security, better housing and so forth 
is “collectivist,” “statist,” a supporter of the 
“creeping socialism” that is the road to Com- 
munism. 

If Mr. Eastman had merely deplored this 
lamentable state of affairs, he might still have 
remained a theoretical, if misguided, defender 
of academic freedom, but he wants “to do 
something about it.” What is more, he wants 
the Yale administration to do something about 
i. He is “optimistic enough to believe this will 
happen in the near future.” 

What does this mean? Can it mean anything 
hut that administrations should exercise control 
over the selection of faculty members? Since 
in many Eastern universities alumni are promi- 
nently represented on the membership of gov- 
eming boards, it would approach Buckley’s idea 
that alumni should supervise the teaching of 
«holars. Mr. Eastman wants something to be 
lone about it at a time when, as anyone who 
cares to read my book can learn, the influences 
making for conformism in our institutions of 
higher learning have gained new strength. What 
would be the net result of the “doing something 
about it” that Mr. Eastman advocates? | submit 
that the evidence clearly shows it would put 
“indoctrination first, with enlightenment a poor 
second.” 

Happily, in our greater universities, of which 
Yale is certainly one, the governing boards have 
the wisdom to leave the faculty practically free 
lo select its new members, to pursue and to 
impart learning without dictation from above. 
The tradition of academic freedom is still too 
strong in these universities to allow this freedom 
to be undermined. 


Yew York City R. M. Maclver 


BUND ARCHIVES 


The Bund Archives of the Jewish labor move- 
ment, dedicated to Franz Kursky and located in 
\tran House, 25 East 78th Street, New York 
City, is interested in securing any information 
pertaining to the Jewish labor movement in 
this country or abroad. 

Founded in Geneva at the turn of the century 
by the General Jewish Workers Union of 
Lithuania, Poland and Russia, the Archives 
remained there until 1919 under the care of the 
late Franz Kursky. They were subsequently 
transferred to Berlin, where they remained until 
Hitler's rise to power. Thanks to several French 
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Socialists, mainly Leon Blum, they were then 
brought to Paris. Here Kursky again took them 
in hand. 

The Nazis did uncover them in Paris, but 
they did not succeed in destroying them before 
the Allies retook the city. Thus, in 1951 the 
Bund succeeded in transferring the material 
to New York. 

At the present time, the Archives contain 
tens of thousands of books, manuscripts, jour- 
nals, newspapers, leaflets, documents, etc. in 19 
languages from 28 countries. They are indeed 
1 treasure for those who are interested in the 
rise of the Jewish labor movement or research 
in Jewish history. 

The upkeep of the Archives, of course, re- 
juires much time, energy and money, and a 
-pecial society has been set up to aid it 
materially. Any individual, cultural organization 
w fraternal society interested in the Jewish 
labor movement can contribute to the Archives’ 
continued expansion by joining the society. 
New York City Davin Meyer 
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THEATER PARTIES 


All trade unions and fraternal 
organizati are req d when 
planning theater parties to do so 
through Bernard Feinman, Man- 
ager of The New Leader Theatri- 
cal Department, 7 East 15th St., 
N.Y.C. Phone, ALgonquin 5-8844. 
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WHITMAN 


Mr. W. H. AUDEN 


Pulitzer Prize-winning poet will present 
the award to Mr. Allen 


Mr. GRANVILLE HICKS 
will deliver an address on Walt Whitman 
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“Those poor devils 
are dying” 





USTACHIOED, bulky and calm, Jack 
M Philip stood on the bridge of the 
USS. Texas, watching his gunners pour 
fire into the Spanish men-of-war fleeing 
Santiago harbor. 

Only a few days before. another American 
ship had accidentally fired at the Texas. 
Philip had responded by signalling : “Thanks, 
good line, but a little over.” 

Now enemy shells were whistling over his 
head from desperate vessels doomed to de- 
struction. As the Texas raced past the flam- 
ing, riddled Vizcaya, that Spanish battleship 
exploded. 

Instantly, a great victorious shout sprang 
up on the Texas. But Captain Philip quickly 
silenced it: 

“Don’t cheer, men; those poor devils are 
dying.” 

A bold captain who ran a happy ship. Jack 

Philip was already something of a friendly 
hero to his men. But this one sentence. more 
than all his bravery. made him a hero of 
the Spanish-American War to millions of 
Americans. 
_ For Americans prize gallantry. Gallantry 
is part of the great heritage ——- part of the 
strength — of the American people. And 
today, it is this strength—the strength of 
165 million Americans — which forms the 
teal guarantee behind one of the world’s 
hnest investments: United States Series E 
Savings Bonds. 

That’s why it’s such a good idea for any 
American to buy Savings Bonds regularly 
and hold on to them. Start today! 








* * * 


It’s actually easy to save money—when you buy 
Series E Savings Bonds through the automatic 
Payroll Savings Plan where you work! You just 
sign an application at your pay office; after that 
your saving is done for you. The Bonds you re- 
ceive will pay you interest at the rate of 3% per 
year, compounded semiannually, when held to 
maturity. And after maturity they go on earning 
10 years more. Join the Plan today. Or invest in 
Savings Bonds regularly where you bank. 


Safe as America — US. Savings Bonds 
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